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[S-HOW TO CURE CONSUMPTION, 


BY 
CHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SCHENOK’S SEAWEED TONIC, 


AND 
SCHENCH’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Dr. Schenck’s medicines effect their great cures in 
the following manner: The first thing essential is to 
cleanse the stomach and bowels of all diseased mucus 
and slime which is clogging these organs, and then 
rouse up the liver and restore it to a healthy ¢ondition. 
The only remedy free from mercury or any poisonous 
ingredient is Schenck’s. Mandrake Pills, They will 
eleanse the stomach and boweis of all the morbid 
slime that is causing decay in the whole system 
They will cleanse the liver of all the diseased bile that 
is there 
natural and healthy bile will be secreted. 

The stomach, bowels, and liver are thus cleansed 
by the use of Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, and now 
there is in the stomach an excess of acid, the appe- 
tite is poor, and the stomach weak. In the bowels 
the lacteals are feeble and require to be strengthened, 
the person feels debilitated. In a condition like this, 
Schenck's Seaweed Tonic is the best remedy ever 
discovered. It is alkaline, and its use will neutralize 
the excess of acid, making the stomach sweet and 
fresh. It will give permanent tone to this organ, 
create a good, hearty appetite, prepare the system for 
a good digestion, and make good, healthy, and nutri- 
tious blood. After this treatment all that remains to 
cure consttmption is the free and persevering use of 
Schenck’s Pulmonie Syrup. 

The Pulmonic Syrup nourishes the system, purifies 
the blood, and is Dyes © plies into the circulation, 
and thence carried to the diseased Lungs. There it 
ripens all diseased matters, whether in the form of 
tubercles or abscesses, and then assists nature when 
this matter ripens to expel it by free expectoration. 
It is thus, by the t healing and purifying proper- 
ties of Scuence’s Pulmonie Syrup that all ulcers and 

ities are healed up soundly, and the person re- 
to health, and this treatment is the only one 
| eure Consumption. 

These medicines are prepared only by J. H. Scnenck 
& Sow, at their new building, N. E. corner of Sixth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, and are kept for sale by 
all Druggists in the United States and Europe. 

On Saturday of each week Dr. Scuenck, or his son, 
Dr. J. H. Scuenox, Jr., can be consulted at their office, 
N. E. corner Sixth and Arch Streets, and can have 
their Lungs examined by the Respirometer invented 
by Dr. SCHENCK. , 

Full directions accompany all these medicines, so 
that a person in any part of the world can readily be 
cured by an observance of the same. 

DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON. 

Price of the phn pomp td and Seaweed Tonic, 
$1.25 per bottle, or $7 per half dozen. Mandrake Pills, 
25 cents per box. 
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This is the name of the best Food for Infants now 
offered in the market. It ix prepared only by the 
Nutrio Manufacturing Co., No. 1520 South Ninth 8t., 
Philadelphia, and is sold by all first-class druggists. 
lt is free from all the objections that are very pro- 
perly urged against the multitude of vile compounds 
Papoma is mado 
from wheat only, by a process of torrefication, using 
the entire kernel. 

The starch contained in the grain is by this process 
partially converted into dextrine, which, unlike starch, 
is easy of digestion and «assimilation by the delicate 
infantile stomach. It never irritates the digestive 


2 organs, is never rejected by the stomach, and never 
) produces diarrhaa, as d 
) prepartions for infants, which are sold at ridiculously 


nearly all the pernicious 


extravagant prices in many instances, An eminent 
physician, in an article in the Medical Times, concurs 
in the opinion we have always held, that the farinace- 


ous articles are highly improper as food for very 


young infants, for three reasons, viz. : 

First. Because of their inability to digest them: 
The conversion of starch into glucose, or grape sugar, 
is begun by the saliva, and completed by the intesti- 
nal juices. Now, the saliva is not secreted in the in- 


) fant before the fourth month, nor does the intestinal 


juice of a very young infant reem to have the power 
of converting starch into grape sugar, as would ap- 
from the fact that in post-portems of children, 


\ who, during their lifetime, had been largely fed on 


farinaceous articles, a starchy film has been found 


¢ lining the intestines, which yielded the characteristic 


blue color to the iodine test. 

Second: They do not contain the four classes of 
food in the proportion required for healthy nutrition, 
viz.: Albumen, fatty substances, carbo-hydrates, and 
salts. 

Third. Supposing them to be digested, starches. 


) and sugars into which starches are converted, have a 


reater affinity for oxygen than the albuminates have ; 

they therefore tend to appropriate the oxygen which 

is yee to combine with the waste tissnes in order 

their elimination, and they thus impede the 

prope, utritional changes or, in other words, they are 
eal-giving rather than tissue-making materials. 


Papoma does not belong to this class of prepara- 
tions, but contains all the elements of a general and 
heal nutrition, and being sold at a reasonable 
price, is within the means of all. 

Intelligent physicians all recommend it as well 
for infants as for chronic and delicate invalids. 
should be universally used by the latter at 
in the hospital. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE, 
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ARTHUR’S LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, 1872. 


HOW BEAUTIFUL IS NIGHT! 


The world is purely fair, 
The winds are hushed and still; 


1 


] OW beautiful is Night! 
The moonlight on the hill 


A smile is on her brow; 

Her eyes of dewy light 
Look out, serenely bright, 

Upon the waves below: 

The waters, in their flow, 
Just murmur, and the air 

Hath scarce a breath to show 
A-spirit, moving there ; 


(247) 


Is sleeping, and her ray 
Along the falling rill, 

In lightly-dancing play, 

Soft winding, steals away! 
A cool and silent breath, 


From waterfalls and streams, 
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ymes o'er my ear, like dreams, 
Which, in the pictured death 
Of slumber, on the soul 
Delicious whispers roll, 
And lead in mazy light, 
Before the spirit’s eye 
Sweet visions of delight, 
In trains of beauty by. 
How fair and calm is Night! 
Amid the dewy bowers 
She guides the silent hours, 
With fairy steps, along 
And round the floating throng 
A cloudy vesture throws! 
And loosely on the air 
She spreads their raven hair 
To every wind that blows: 


They seem to hover by 


1 +} 


Between me and the sky, 


Each with a golden zone, 
A waving robe of snow 
A veil, whose f 
In undulating flow 
Like clouds, when breezes blow; 

So, to n y tar 
The sylphid people play 
Around the vaulted blue, 
And then they n 
And leave the sky all bright, 
With lamps of living light; 
And as I for 
Where count 
I look to heaven, 


“Tiow beautiful is Night!”—Percivat., 


Ids are thrown 


y's view 


tawav 
away, 


I y gaze 
less cressets blaze, 


and say, 














THE PLAIN OF TROY, FROM TENEDOS, 





THE PLAIN OF TROY 


I OW far the events of the Trojan war, as 
found in Homer, are to be regarded as | 


: 
> 
¢ 


historical, depends upon the view which is 
taken of the general character of the materials 
of popular ballad poetry in all countries. 
[hat there is, in the general case, an under- 
stratum of historical reality, out of which the 
earliest popular poetry grows, may be assumed 
ascertain. But how strong the tendency is, 
in early, uncritical ages, to erect on this found- 
ation a purely imaginary superstructure, need 
scarcely be mentioned, At the same time, 
there is a very great difference to be observed 
in the popular poetry of different nations, in 
respect of the greater or less amount of trust- 


worthy historical matter, which lies imbedded 
in the imaginative conglomerate, An excess 
of the imaginative, fanciful, and altogether 
improbable element is found in the Arthurian 
and Carlovingian romances. In Homer, on 
the other hand, there is a sobriety of tone, a 
geographical clearness, and a general air of 
verisimilitude, which inclines the reader to 
accept the historical reality of the main facts 
In the first chapter of Herodotus, we find the 
Phoenicians practising the same act of abduc- 
tion, though in a more violent form, which the 
poet represents as having kindled the famous 
ten-years’ warfare between Greece and Troy; 
and even in the most general view, the war of 
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Troy between rival peoples on the opposite 
sides of the AZgean, may be looked on as the 
natural overture of those great struggles, by 
which, on the same theatre afterward, the fate 
of the world, indicated by the preponderance 
of the European over the Asiatic element was 
more than once decided. 

The Plain of Troy, a view of which we 
give, taken from the small village of Tenedos, 
is formed by the debris of the great chain of 
mountains which terminates the peninsula of 
Asia Minor on the northwest, where it is sepa- 
rated from Europe by the Sea of Marmora and 
the narrow Strait of the Dardanelles, This 
chain of mountains is called Ida by Homer, 
(ide, wood); and its highest peak toward the 
south side of the Troad, overhanging the Bay 
of Adramyttium, is celebrated by the same 
poet as Gargarus. Westward from this chain, 
the land slopes gradually down by a series of 
undulating ridges to the south coast of the 
Dardanelles. The plain included between 
these ridges and the sea is the Plain of Troy. 
It is surrounded on all sides by elevated 
ground, by hills and mountains toward the 
east and southeast, and by rocky ridges or cliffs 
along the coast. At one place only does it 
open to the sea, and this is at the extreme 
northwest corner, where it meets the south end 
of the Dardanelles. Here there is a stretch of 
sandy shore about two miles in length, begin- 


ning behind the Turkish fort of Koumkale, 
and trending eastward, This is the only place 
where a fleet such as that described in the 
Iliad could effect a permanent landing; and 
here, accordingly, by general consent, the en- 
campment of the Greeks is placed. The 
promontory which bounds this bay, to the east, 
is universally acknowledged as the Kheetean 
Promontory of the ancients, while that on the 
west is the Sigean. Here, also, as the natural 
mouth of the plain, the principal river, by 
whose action mainly it was formed, finds its 
way into the sea. This river is the Mendereb, 
obviously a corruption of the Homeric Sca- 
mander, called also by the poet, Xanthus, from 

nthos, that is, the yellow river, from the color 
of its waters; a quality which has been noticed 
by most modern travellers. Looking up the 
plain from any of the heights about the mouth 
of the river in a southeasterly direction toward 
Gargarus, its course can be easily traced to a 
distance of about nine miles, where it emerges 
into the plain through a defile in the moun- 
tains, This distance of nine miles, therefore, 
is the extreme length of the Plain of Troy. 
Its breadth is about three miles, It presents 


PLAIN 


OF Fae Tf. 249 
the appearance of a long tract of meadow 
land, enclosed within a girdle of low, round- 
backed hills, and prettily garnished by many 
lines of trees, which skirt the water-courses. 
These waters, with the single exception of the 
Scamander, are not large enough, according to 
our usage, to deserve the name of rivers, but 
are mere mountain torrents or brooks, gene- 
rally dry in summer, some of them nothing 
more than natural drains or ditches. Those 
deserving of mention are three: the first flow- 
ing from the chain of Ida westward into the 
plain, about three miles from the sea, called 
the Dombrek ; the other in the same direction, 
about five miles up, called the Kimair. The 
third streamlet rises at the head of the plain, 
near the Turkish village of Bunarbashi, and 
creeping along the bottom of the slope toward 
the Archipelago, forms the boundary of the 
plain on the west, and empties itself into the 
Mendereb about two miles above its mouth. 
One of these streams must be the Homeric 
Simios. 

The topography of a plain so famous in the 
history of human civilization has, of course, 
occupied the attention of the learned both in 
ancient and modern times, and a considerable 
library could be formed of volumes in which 
this region has been described, and its most 
famous localities discussed. The topographical 
result of these voluminous discussions can, 
however, now be given in a very few sentences. 
In the first place, after seventy years of confu- 
sion and hallucination, it may be regarded as 
certainly established that the Mendereb is the 
Scamander. It is also universally allowed 
that Novum Ilium, or New Troy, occupied the 
site of Hiparlik, on an eminence about four 
miles from the mouth of the river, on its right 
bank, near the bend of the Dombrek. It is 
also a matter of general consent that the great 
tumnlus or barrow, near the Sigean Promon- 
tory, where the Dardanelles broaden up into 
the AL zean, is the veritable monument of 
Achilles, described by Homer in a famous 
passage of the Odyssey; but beyond these 
points it cannot be said that any part of the 
classical topography of the plain has been 
ascertained with certainty. 

The great point to determine, of course, is 
the site of the Homeric Troy, the capital of 
the empire of Priam; but this is a matter 
which, default of inscriptions, can be ascer- 
tained only by previously deciding which of 
the three streamlets above mentioned is the true 
heir to the legendary glories of the Homeric 
Simios; for between the Scamander and the 
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Simios the tide of battle rolled to and fro, as 
Homer expressly tells us; and at the head of 
the plain, between these two rivers, the town 
of Troy must certainly have stood. But it 
does not seem at all likely that the exact site 
of the famous city will ever be clearly deter- 
mined ; unless, perhaps, a systematic excava- 
tion of the plateau above Bunarbashi, vigor- 
ously prosecuted by some of the European 
governments, should lead to the disentomb- 
ment of some old stone witness, by which men 
who held kingly rule in this district at the 
time of Saul and David may yet speak an in- 
telligent word to the later centuries. 
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little bones in it. On each side of the top of 
the head is a row of sharp, thorny bones hooked 
at the end. Down the back there is another 
row which reaches to the tip of the tail. 

The mouth of the Blue Skate is so far below 
its pointed nose that it makes quite an odJ 
appearance, much like a man with his mouth 
away down on his breast. The teeth are 
hooked and sharp as needles, 21 there are a 
great many rows of them. Right in front of 


the mouth are the nostrils, through which the 
fish draws in the water that supplies it with 
air. Its eyes are on the top of its head. They 
? bulge out a little, giving the fish something of 





THE BLUE SKATE. 


HE Skate abounds on the English sea- 
coast, and is used largely for food. It is 

in shape much like the old-fashioned lozenges 
which our grandfathers and grandmothers re- 
member. It seems quite flat, like your hand, 
though the top of its head and the upper part 
of the whole body are raised up a little. The 
breast-fins are quite large, and spread out like 
wings on each side of the body. They look as 
if they were a part of the body. They are so 


transparent that if you should hold one up be- ‘ 


tween you and the light you could see all the 


) a frightened, staring look. To protect them 
’ there is a kind of lid of soft, elastic skin. When 
the fish wants to wink this is drawn back and 
forth. There is no other fish, except the Shark, 
that can wink in this way. The eyes of birds, 
however, have an arrangement much like it. 
Just behind each eye of the Skate is a little 
hole, which goes intothe mouth. The fish can 
open and shut these holes whenever it wants 
to by letting up and down a sort of lid or valve 
made ofskin. Through these holes the fish spur s 
. out the water from which it has taken the air. 
The color of the Skate on the back is an ashy 


) gray; beneath, it is white, with rows of black 


) 








CLAPPER RAIL 


en eae ee 
spots. Its tail is long, slender and elastic. It 
is used both as a rudder and as a weapon of 
attack and defence, The thorns with which it 
is armed make very ugly gashes, When lying 
in ambush at the bottom of the sea, and it does 
not want to change its position, the Skate, by 
a rapid and sudden stroke of its tail, will kill 
or stun any creature it may wish to make its 
prey without disturbing the mnd or seaweeds 
in which it is oe 
hidden. 
Theeggsofthe 
Skate are queer- | 
looking things, | 
not unlike little | 
square - shaped 
boxes made of 
thin horn or | 
leather, with 
strings fastened 
to each corner. 
These strings 
are intended, 
some think, to 
catch in the 
weeds and grass 
at the bottom of 
thesea, and thus 
keep the eggs 
(rom being dri- | 


\ | 


ven about bythe 
Skates’ | 
eggs are very of- | 
ten to he seen | 
cast up by the 
waves upon the | 
beach. They are 
sometimes call 

ed Skate-bar- | 


waves, 


rows, from the | 
fact that they 
look so much 
like little hand- 
barrows. They 
are also famili- 
arly called pur- 


| 


) 
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up answering for bait. The Blue Skate is not 
found on this side of the Atlantic. It has a 
great many cousins, however, whom our fisher- 
men sometimes catch and bring to market, 


a Se 


CLAPPER RAIL, OR MUD-HEN. 


HE Clapper Rail, familiarly known on our 
Atlantic coast as the Mud-Hen, is met with 
| on the seaboard 
| fromas farnorth 
| 


I 


as New England 
down to tae sou- 
| thern extremity 
of Florida. 
| These birds are 
always abund- 
| ant in the salt 
| marshes of New 
| Jersey and Del- 
| aware during 
the summer 
months, arriv 
ing from the 
South by the 
miadleof April. 
| They are shy 
and secret in 
their habits, 
swim with ease, 
and dive with 
great rapidity 
often remaining 
under water for 


fj os 
i «\J 
iA 


several minutes. 

Although af- 
fording conside- 
rable sport to 
the shooter, yet 
| the flesh is not 

delicate nor jui- 
| cy,buthasadry, 

sedgy taste, and 
| the sportsman 
| whois anything 
‘of an epicure 








ses, from their fancied resemblance to a purse. 

Skates often grow to a very large size. They 
have frequently been known to measure eight 
feet across the back. Few fish are more greedy 
They feed on crab-like creatures and 
shell-fish, which they crush with ease. They 
move about in a sliding sort of way by flapping 
more or less violently their broad, wing-like 
fins, at the same time lashing their long tails 
from side to side. They are caught with a 
hook and line, almost any glittering fish cut 


eaters, 


wastes no time in hunting them. 
The cry of the Mud-Hen resembles some- 
what the note of the Guinea Fowl, having a 


, certain tremulous sound; and though coming 


unobserved in the stillness of the night, when 
they arrive from the south, they soon notify the 
inhabitants that they have arrived by their 
unceasing cackle. 

When flushed from the marsh by the gunner, 
the rail flies slowly and heavily in a straight 
line for ashort distance, and en indifferent shot 
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can bring it down; but should the bird be 
missed, it will be found very hard to raise it 
again ; for although the exact spot where it went 
down may be carefully noted, yet, on reaching 
it, the bird may beaconsiderable distanceaway, 
for it runs with wonderful rapidity and ease 
throngh the reeds and matted grass. 

The Mud-Hen commences laying toward 
the close o/ May; the nest is simple, but often 
artfully contrived for concealment, having the 
long grass twisted and plaited over it in the 
form of an arch, so as effectually to obstruct 
the glance of an inexperienced observer. Eight 
or ten eggs are usually found in their nests; we 
have seen as many as fifteen. Their eggs are 
eagerly sought after by the residents of those 
parts, who, in fact, consider them far superior 
in delicacy to those of the domestic hen. The 
wholesale robbery of their nests is not the only 
interruption that the Clapper Rail meets with 
during the period of incubation, as the marshes 
are occasionally overflown during the continu- 
ance of a northeast gale, and thousands of eggs 
as well as old birds are destroyed. 

Wilson mentions an instance where this 
calamity took place twice during one season, 
and, notwithstanding these sad misfortunes, 
this persevering fowl commenced building 
anew the third time, and in two weeks their 
eggs appeared as numerous as ever. On these 
occasions, hundreds of Mud-Hens are destroyed 
by the ruthless hands of idle boys, and even 
grown persons, many of whom avail them- 
selves, as before observed, of every opportunity 
to take the lives of the inferior animals, from 
a mere love of cruelty, or the gratification of a 
monstrous propensity for shedding blood. 

The Clapper Rail measures fourteen inches 
in length; the bill is two inches and a quarter 

ng, slightly bent, and of a reddish-brown 
color; the back black, streaked with dingy 
brown, and breast of a red-brown color. 


a 

IMPULSIVE people make very good soldiers, 
but bad generals. It is not going ahead, but 
going ahead properly, that converts the ser- 
geant’s shoulder-knots intothe major-general’s 
epaulettes. Remember, time converts the mul- 
berry leaf into satin. 

“S Lowy and surely” is a good motto. Im- 
petuous zeal sometim¢s effects good results; but 
it is generally in despite of impetuosity, and 
not because of it. There is always safety in 
calmness and deliberation. A little forbearance 
never does harm, but the want of its exereise 
sometimes retards what it seeks to promote. 
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TRIFLES. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


TRIFLE—is it? Take thou heed; 
A A word, a simple look unkind, 
Will often leave a sting behind, 
And hearts thereat, sore-wounded, bleed. 


’Tis little things that make up life, 
Not great events; an echo slight, 
The utterance of petty spite, 


Can stir up mountain waves of strife. 


Too oft with careless touch we jar 
Some gentle nature, fine-toned, sweet, 
Make all its chords tumultuous beat, 

Its harmony, unthinking, mar. 


E’en those we love we often grieve 


By cruel thrusts, nor ever know 


How sharply fell the sudden blow, 


Until a like one we receive. 


Why add unto the weight of care 
Each heart groans under? Why not seek 
Some kind y, che rful word to speak, 


And sharp reproa s, pitying, spare ? 
p rej pitying 


A trifle s it Take thou heed ; 
Thou knowest not what depths "twill reach, 
That lightly uttered, careless speech, 


What fruit may ripen from that seed. 
203800 


SUNSHADOWS. 


DARD BEST. 


LOOMILY fall the shadows, 
G Darkly the ud comes down, 
O’erhanging all like a sombre pall, 
The valle ridge, and town. 
Only a moment it lingers, 
Edged with a living light; 
Then floating away to the horizon gray, 
It loses itself from sight. 


So to us 
So to us iT Lin; 
Moments of care laden the air, 
And tear-drops fall as rain, 
Low hangs the ud of trouble, 
Low sighs the weary heart; 
Yet soon glad gleams of sun-bright beams 


Show where the storm-clouds part. 


It seems so hard to remember 
When the rain-clouds drearily lower, 

That there's always shining a golden lining 
As bright as ever before; 

And when our grief is saddest, 
And anguish darkens the air, 

If we only would know that no shadow of woe 
Could be, save the light was there! 
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AUNT HULDA’S NAMESAKE, 


BY SARAH HART. 


“T WONDER what Aunt Hulda will bring 

me?” said Hulda Goldy to her mother, 
as they stood together looking over and ar- 
ranging the bridal gifis—for this was Hulda’s 
bridal eve. “I think and expect something 
very nice, for you know she is rich, and I am 
going to reserve this place for it,” and she 
made room in the centre of the table for the 
expected gift. 

Her mother did not reply, and the: young 
girlasked: “ What do you think it will be, 
mother ?” 

“T am sure, I haye no idea; but I would 
not advise you to count too much upon it, for 
your Aunt Hulda never was known to make 
very many presents. But we must not stay 
here any longer, for some of the company will 
doubtless arrive here to-night, Aunt Hulda 
among the rest; and there is still much to be 
done,” 

Hulda gave a parting glance at the beautiful 
presents before her, and followed her mother 
out of the room. 

Hulda Goldy was an only child, and conse- 
quently a pet, but not a spoiled one. She was 
a bright-eyed, plump, rosy-faced girl, with a 
heart as light and gay as a bird's, She had 
never known an hour’s trouble, and her pa- 
rents, in giving their consent to her marriage 
with Reuben West, saw no foreshadowing of 
any sorrow, for he was superintendent of a 
flourishing manufactory, and had also an in- 
terest in the business. Mr, Goldy was not 
rich, but was in very easy circumstances, and 
was enabled to give his only child a very 
respectable outfit, to which her numerous 
friends had yery generously contributed, as 
might be seen in the fine display of bridal 
gifts. 

All speculation as to Aunt Hulda’s gift was 
ut to an end early in the evening by the ar- 
rival of that lady. She was neither very old, 
lor yet young. She had small, keen, gray 
yes, that were always moving in every direc- 
ion, and took in all around her at a glance, 
she saluted her niece in a very cordial man- 
er, remarking that she “was ra’al glad that 
he was going to marry so well.” 

“Thank you, auntie,” replied Hulda; “and 

am equally glad that you are able to attend 
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my wedding. You must come in the adjoining 
room, and see my presents.” 

“ Let me get on my lace cap first. I had it 
made on purpose. Cost me something, too; 


’ couldn’t afiord a new dress.”’ 


“That looks very well, I am sure,” replied 
Hulda, as she took the old lady’s arm to escort 
her to where the bridal gifts were displayed. 

“ Well, well! this beats me all out!” said 
Miss Goldy, senior, holding up her hands in 
astonishment, and darting glances from her 
small, gray eyes in @fery direction. “Seems 
to me there is everything here that you will 
ever need in your lifetime. Tea-set, breakfast- 
urn, spoons, knives and forks, salts, and mercy 
knows, what all, Well, I’m real glad your 
friends are of the right sort. J wanted to make 
you a nice present” —Hulda’s eyes sparkled— 
“but I really felt too poor. Fact is, times are 
awful hard, and money tight with me; rents 
low and taxes high; and then I paid Nancy 
Giles a big sum for making this cap—and, 
altogether, I felt too poor to give anything but 
this” —drawing a bundle from her pocket—“ it 
is neither costly nor elegant, only a bundle of 
old linen rags; it will come in use perhaps 
sometime, Old linen is very good to have 
about a house,” and she gave a swift glance in- 
to Hulda’s face as she deposited the bundle on 
the table, in precisely the place Hulda had re- 
served for her aunt’s gift. x 

Poor Hulda! To say she was disappointed 
would but feebly express it. She could not 
even say “Thank you;” and after a few more 
words of admiration, mingled with regrets at 
“miserably poor,” Aunt Hulda went 
out, leaving her niece standing at the table, 
where her mother found her about a half an 
hour afterward weeping teara of mortification 
and disappointment, 

“ Hulda, my child, what ails you?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh! mother, mother! Only to think! 
Nothing but a bundle of rags! And I am 
named for her, too, and had a right to expect 
something better. Andsuch a name! ‘Hulda 
Hannah!’ 1 wonder you ever gave it to me, 
i do, indeed! Then, to think, a bundle of old 
linen rags for my wedding present |” 

All the while Hulda was raving over this, 
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her mother had stood amazed until at last she 
comprehended the cause, and glancing over the 
table she discovered the “ rags.” 

“] know you are disappointed,” said her 
mother. “But I hardly think it is worth so 
much distress. Did you place them there?” 

“No, I have not touched them, but I am 
going to leave them there as a monument to 
her penuriousness.”’ 

“Hulda, you must not talk so. She is your 
father’s sister, and although very eccentric at 
times, is, in the main, a very good woman and 
would befriend you if you stood in need. The 
bundle must not remain here; it would only 
excite curiosity and ridicule among the guests ; 
I will pack it in with your table linen, and as 
you intend to superintend your kitchen, you 
may accidentally burn your fingers, then it 
will help you more than é#siver presents will.” 

“T hope I will never see it again,” was the 
not very amiable reply. 

“Very well. But come, my dear, we must 
go to the parlor and spend this, your last night 
at home, in a way to be remembered, and if 
Reuben should see you in tears he would think 
you a sorrow/ul bride.” 

And Halda dried her eyes and followed her 
mother to the parlor, and in pleasant conver- 
sation, music, and subdued mirth, the last 
night of Hulda Goldy’s girlhood passed away. 

A few weeks of travel and then Reuben 
West and his wife settled down as sober mar- 
ried people, in the comfortable and pleasant 
home that Reuben had prepared in the town 
where he transacted business. 

A right busy, thrifty, cheerful wife Hulda 
proved to him, Pleasant and cheerful in dis- 
pesition, she made his home a haven of peace 
to her business-tossed husband. If he pro- 
posed a ride or a walk, Hulda never allowed 
herself to decline his invitation, no matter 
how vexed and weary she herself might be. 

Nor were the wedding presents and other 

ixuries laid aside for company occasions. 
Hulda believed in luxuries and meant to enjoy 
all that came before her, and so used her 
handsome tea-set and breakfast urn every day 
at home, although her mother several times 
had hinted at the trouble of keeping them 
bright just for Reuben and herself. 

“Reuben and myself are just as good as 
company, mother, dear, and as they will pro- 
bably outlast either of us we may as well have 
the benefit of their beauty.” 

For several years Reuben West prospered 
finely. He was a man of strict integrity, and 
his advice frequently was sought after in rela- 
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tion to business matters. Two children glad- 
dened their home, Hulda was as rosy and 
plump as ever, his business had extended, and 
looking around him on the tenth anniversary 
of their wedding-day, he told Hulda, quite 
lover-like, that he was the “happiest man on 
earth.” 

But in this world of change none are exempt 
from its fickleness, The war came on, and as 
the particular branch of manufacture that Mr. 
West was engaged in owed much of its life to 


the Southern trade, his business began to de- 


crease. Just before this time he was induced 
to act as security for a man whom all the busi- 
ness world considered reliable, but who had 
since given signs of a tottering business, and 
just as Reuben West had closed his manufac- 
tory and was arranging his affairs accordingly, 
the note became due. His friend could not 
pay it, and the creditors came upon West for 
the amount. Crippled now financially, he had 
no other recourse but to mortgage his fine home 
and grounds which he had been years in accu- 
mulating and adorning. 

’Twas now that Hulda developed into a 
heroic woman. While Reuben sank under his 
burden, she bravely lifted it up and bore it 
upon her own shoulders. When disaster fol- 
lowed disaster in swift succession she never 
murmured, 

“Never mind,” she would say to Reuben’s 
complainings. “ We have each other still, and 
you may be able to meet the mortgage.” 

But he made very little headway toward 
such an event, and the time soon came; his 
creditors foreclosed, and his home was gone. 

“We must and can work for another,” said 
the brave little woman, and if there was a sigh 
in her heart, there was no tear in her voice or 
eye as she folded her arms about him and 
said: “I would rather have you with the 
wealth all gone than the wealth here and you 
gone.” 

When the worst had come and home and 
money were gone, Mrs. Goldy came and urged 
them to accept a home with them. Reuben 
hesitated, but Hulda was firm in her refusal. 

“No, mother,” she said. “I thank you and 
father very much, but it will not do. Reuben 
is despondent enough now, and if we go where 
there will be no motive to stir him into action, 
he will lose all his remaining energies, No, 
we will look up humbler quarters and begin 
anew.” 

“But, Hulda,” pleaded her mother, “It 
will be so mortifying for you to remain here 
shut out from the society of those—” 
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“Those who regard wealth as the only pass- 
port to their friendship,” interrupted Hulda. 
“Well, that is one of the uses of adversity ; it 
shows us our false and true friends. And, be- 
sides, it will not be half so bad as that people 
should say that Reuben West and his family 
are living on my father! No, mother, we will 
fight our way somehow.” 

“T think your Aunt Hulda might help you,” 
said Mrs. Goldy. “She was down a few weeks 
since, but said not a word about you in that 
way.” 

“TI remember the bundle of rags, mother,” 
said Hulda, laughingly. 

Finding it impossible to gain Hulda’s con- 
sent to return to her father’s house, Mrs. Goldy 
returned home, taking with her her little 
granddaughter, Hulda‘s voungest child. 

As Hulda had discovered, Reuben’s energy 
and hope were almost crushed. The idol he 
had made he had found was perishable, and 
had fallen from his grasp. 

“ Everything is gone,” was his very frequent 
complaint. 

“We have health,” answered his wife, “and 
health with poverty is a better portion than 
wealth without.” 

But: a very little had been saved from the 
general wreck, only a few household goods— 
Hulda’s own property—and the wedding pre- 
sents. 

“We shall have no need of them,” 
Hulda, as they were moving their little all into 
a very humble home they had secured by the 
month. “Suppose we turn them into money, 
for furniture?” 

“TI cannot bear to think of doing that,’ re- 
plied her husband. “I know how precious 
they are to you, Hulda, as well as to myself. 


said 


Can we not get some furniture in some other 
way?” 

He had become quite accustomed to appeal 
to his wife when a difficulty arose. 

“T see no other way at present,” she replied. 
“And, upon the whole, 1 think it will be best 
to do so, as it would not be wise to keep so 
much of valuable silver about us here.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. I hope some 
day we can redeem them.” 

“T hope so,” repeated Hulda, with the 
faintest breath of a sigh. 

Reuben soon made arrangements with a 
silversmith, and the ware was conveyed away. 
Hulda stood by and Jooked bravely on as the 
things were packed and the money on them 
paid out; then, when the man was gone, who 
could blame her or call her cowardly if she 
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went off to her own room and wept tears—bit- 
ter tears of disappointment and regret. 

But an hour afterward, when Reuben called 
her to go with him to select some cheap furni- 
ture for their rooms, her bright face met his 
with its own hopeful, loving gaze, and he never 
suspected the agony she had endured. 

Ah! she was not the first woman that has 
practiced that deception, nor was he any more 
blind than many another. 

Hulda had no intention of remaining idle 
after she became settled in her new home. Her 
choice, she said, lay between two occupations, 
almost always resorted to by a woman depend- 
ing upon herself—teaching school, or keeping 
boarders. The former Hulda chose, for various 
reasons. First, it suited her better; and 
second, it did not involve so much expense. 
Her plan was to obtain a few scholars at her 
own rooms, and at it she went as soon as pos- 
sible. 

But she met with poor success. She was not 
very well known in that part of the town, and 
although her references were unexceptionable, 
the most of those upon whom she called were 
uawilling to make the effort to aid her. Poor 
Hulda! A less brave heart than hers would 
have given up long ago, but not she. The 
thing had been done by others, and surely she 
could do what others had. If Reuben would 
only give up complaining, and obtain employ- 
ment of some kind, she thought, she would feel 
so much more encouraged. But he seemed ut- 
terly crushed inenergy. Perhaps, if she could 
succeed he might be encouraged to make some 
efforts toward regaining his lost fortunes. 

Thus she reasoned and worked, and was 
finally rewarded with enough scholars to com- 
mence her school. And now she went about 
her house of a morning as bright as a hum- 
ming: bird, sweeping, cooking, baking—never 
an idle moment outside of school hours, 
and surely not one durimg that time, till Reu- 
ben tired of his own complaining and dissatis- 
faction, sought and obtained employment. 

With her patience and faithfulness, it is no 
marvel that Hulda’s school flourished even 
beyond her most sanguine expectations. Be- 
fore a year it had increased to twice its origi- 
nal size, and an assistant was required. Reu- 
ben, too, was growing more hopeful over the 
prospects, and began to build hopes of future 
luxury. 

But, alas! One day they brought him home 
pale and bleeding to Hulda—his faithful Hul- 
da. A misstep—an open hatchway—then a 
broken arm and other bruises! Hulda gave 
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a cry of pain at the sight—but that was all. 
“Thank God! you arealive!” she exclaimed, 
then she fixed a couch for him, prepared all 
that was necessary for his comfort, cheered 
him with words of encouragement or a fond 
kiss, but never a word of complaiat did he 
hear. 

During his sickness she devoted most of her 
time to his wants—and they were many— 
leaving her school mostly to her efficient as- 
sistant, Patiently, day after day, she bore 
with his complaints, always cheering him with 
loving, hopeful words, 

““ My goodness, man!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, one day, “it’s a wonder you don’t drive 
the woman crazy! Don’t think you’re the 
only fellow that sees hard times. Here, Mrs. 
West, please. If you can get me a little linen 
for this under-bandage, I would like it.” 

Hulda sprang to comply, and the doctor 
went on with his talking. 

“Ym sure you’re doing as well as possible; 
better than I dared to expect when I first 
looked at you. Your arm is doing nicely, and 
the wound in your head—my goodness, what's 
that?” 

Both men started. Yes, it was certainly 
Hulda’s voice; but was it crying or shrieking 
or laughing? 

“ Ran, doctor, run. Why don’t you move?” 
screamed Mr. West. “The woman is dying!” 

“ My goodness, man, I am moving!” So he 
was moving as fast as it was possible for him 
to go, in the direction of the noise. 

There, in an adjoining room, sat Mrs, West, 
before an open trunk with a bundle of rags in 
her lap, and herself almost in hysterics. 

“Why, Mrs. West!” exclaimed the doctor, 
“what has happened ?” 

“Oh, doctor, we shall be rich again! Dear 
Aunt Hulda! And I have been thinking hard 
of her for so many years! Only look! Thou- 
sands and thousands!’ But I mus: show Reu- 
ben,” and jumping up, she ran with her pre- 
cious bundle to her husband’s bedside. 

“Oh, Reuben, dear! You must get well, 
now. Here is Aunt Hulda’s despised wedding 
present! Thousands and thousands of dollars!” 

It was so. There, folded in among the old 
linen, was layer after layer of bank notes, 
which the eccentric old lady had rolled away 
as her niece's wedding portion. Such a scene 
as followed is beyond my powers of descrip- 
tion. Hulda eried and Reuben laughed. 
Renben patted her on the shoulder as she lay 
sobbing in his arms, and told her to “never 
mind, he always knew it would come out all 
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right,” while the doctor, under pretence of 
putting away his pills, flourished his handker 
chief freely. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldy and Aunt Hulda were 
immediately sent for. The latter was almost 
overwhelmed with thanks by all, and Hulda, 
in true humility, begged her forgiveness for 
every unkind word or thought against her. 

“It took you a long time to find it, dear,” 
said the old lady. “I used to be afraid you 
would never know its value, and was tempted 
several times during your hard struggles to re- 
veal my secret.” 

“T am glad you did not,” said Reuben. 

“ You are?” repeated his wife, in astonish 
ment. 

“Tam. For, if it had not all gone jast as it 
did, I never should have known what a trea- 
sure I possessed. I cannot begin to tell you 
all she has proved to be to me,’’ he said, as he 
folded her.to his breast. 

“ You see he cannot stand prosperity,” said 
Hulda, smiling through her tears, “ but begins 
at once to turn flatterer.” 


> aa 


A PICTUBE. 
BY EVA BEST. 
HRO’ a broken crevice the floods of sunshine pour 
A golden, mellow light aslant toward the floor; 
And in this shaft ten glancing fingers glow a ruby 
red, 
And a pure, bright halo bathes the little curly 
head. 
And up and down the arms are tossed, and o’er and 
oer, 
Until the lines of beauty lose themselves in more 
Oh, how busy this baby of mine, 


Catching at motes in the sweet sunshine ! 


] 


Over her head the dust fairies madly dance— 


After them the tiny hands, like flashing jewels 
giar 
To wonderland the baby’s eyes are opened big and 
blue, 
And these motes around her head to her are strange 
and new. 
Like a baby are we all—tinsel gleams catch young 
and old, 
Forgetting ‘tis God’s sunshine that turns it all te 
gold. 
So I play with you, baby mine, 
Catching at motes in the sweet sunshine ! 
———~o-089400-——— 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies 
gather around, when sickness falls on the 
heart, when the world is dark and cheerless, 
is the time to try true friendship. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


UST guess where I found my slippers this 
vw morning! Not one of you, from grandma 
in New Jersey down to dear little Maudie, 
could guess in twenty times. 

I took a notion after supper, last night, to 
churn, 20 I could get to writing early this 
morning. It was sunset before the butter was 
salted and put away, and the churn scalded— 
and I had so much running to the well and 
the cistern and down-cellar to do, that I went 
in my bare feet. The fire was quite out in the 
kitchen stove, and I put my slippers in the 
oven to warm, thinking how cosey it would be 
to sit with warm slippered-feet after awhile, 
and cut, and read the fresh pages of the 
“Living Age” before I went to bed. 

I forgot the slippers entirely until after I 
had fed my hundred little chickies this morn- 
ing, and sat the coffee- pot on the stove, and be- 
gan to get breakfast. The deacon had started 
a good fire before he went out to milk. | 
looked in the bed-room, and closet, and on the 
porch for the slippers, in vain—then I thought 
of the oven, and when I opened it the blue 
smoke came puffing out, and I thought my 
pretty birthday slippers were ruined. The 
soles were all drawn in, the cloth a shade 
darker, and the morocco beginning to draw 
ap. I hurried and spread soft-soap on the 
leather part, rubbed it in, and as soon as they 
were cold I washed it off and put them on, and 
now they have smoothed out and appear about 
as well as ever. 

Little children are always burning their 
boots, and there is nothing better to save them 
than soft-soap put on while they are hot—it 
softens the leather, and prevents it drawing 
ap. 

Soap or apple- butter is the best cure I know 
of for a burn—it excludes the air, and the pain 
ceases immediately on applying it. Don’t be 
in a hurry to wash it off. 


Oh, we did have some pleasant times during 
vacation! Bub is a junior now, at Granville, 
the best Baptist college in our state, and he 
was at home and ready for any adventure that 
his sisters would propose. Such wild rides as 
we did have; such prospecting, and such a 
searching afier new and wilder nooks, have 
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made the past summer one never to be forgot- 
ten. It is refreshing to remember it. 

One day the boys finished hauling in wheat 
at noon, and I proposed that after dinner we'd 
“jump into the wagon and all take a ride.” 
I learned within a year that our great-grand- 
mother was buried within a dozen miles of our 
home; died half an hundred years ago, and | 
wanted to see her grave, so Bub took the girls 
and myself that afternoon. We looked on the 
county map, and laid out our route before we 
started, taking care to go new section roads 
that none of us had ever seen before. The 
girls dressed up in cool white, with wide hats, 
and they looked very pretty. I wore a sun- 
bonnet to shelter my catarrh, and my black 
bombazine dress, and I carried my blue cotton 
umbrella. I put a piece of custard-pie in my 
pocket—I expected we'd be a little late getting 
home, and if I miss a meal I’ve such a gnawin’ 
in my stomach; so I always go prepared, I 
never go to church without a crust of bread in 
my pocket—l’d as quick think of going with- 
out my calamus or coriander. 

I have no language to tell you how delight- 
ful that ride was! For a few miles the road 
was up-hill and down-hill, winding in and out, 


) here and there, among brooks and springs— 


then we came upon the highest land in our 
county. The view was delightful. It seemed 
away in the distance as though we looked 
upon the blue expanse of ocean. 

When we began to descend into a creek val- 
ley, we came to the old farm on which our an- 
cestors were buried—the farm they had owned 
and tilled nearly one hundred years ago. 

It was a beautiful farm, picturesque, wide- 
spreading, diversified. In a wild, luxuriant 
meadow, I saw patches of phlox and other 
flowers growing in extravagant abuadance— 
the same kind that at home I cultivate, and 
water, and tend, a scanty few that will never 
seem so sweet again, now that l’ve seen the 
same kind growing “ out of doors” in riotous 
profusion, with never a face to brighten above 
them. It did look so wasteful! I understood 
why Henry Ward Beecher, in foreign lands, 
cast away his hands full of flowers, and with 
wide-open arms just feil among them with 
tear- wet face. 
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The present owner is a second cousin of 
mine whom I had never seen, Cousin Jeremiah, 
by name, but the girls would persist in calling 
him Jerrymier, so I called him that, too. 

When I went into the house a bright, little 
sixteen-years old miss, pretty as a kitten, 
bowed and smiled when I asked to see her 
father. She called him in from his work. 

Didn’t | know he was a relative as soon as 
I saw his face! Why I smelt the blood of re- 
lationship! ‘I knew he was a Broady ! 

[ laid my umbrella gracefully across my arm 
in an easy feel-myself-at-home way, and said, 
“‘T believe you are Jerrymier Broady ?” 

“That's what they call me,” said he, with a 
little neigh of smartness, showing a great de- 
gree of originality. 

“Well, Jerrymier,” said I, “I have the 
honor to be your second cousin, Miss Pipsey 
Potts, oldest daughter of Deacon Potts, of 
Pottsville,” (you see it looks kind of grand to 
give the whole title—kind of foreign-like and 
rare.) 

“ Yah-yah!” said he, shaking hands till my 
two teeth chattered, and everything around me 
looked as though I was cross-eyed. Why, I 
thought he’d shake the brass nozzle off my 
umbrella. The girls said afterward that the 
big bow on top of my bonnet was shook out 
till it set up as trim as the weather-cock on 
Greenstreet’s barn. 

As soon as he shook hands he run his 
thumbs up under his suspenders and slipped 
them off his shoulders and darted out of sight 
quicker’n I eould say Jack Robinson. 

In about two minutes he came bustling in, 
his hair all seutched up above his ears and he 
was smoothing the wrinkles out of a bran new 
pair of pantaloons that he had just put on. 

“Fact is, Cousin Pipsey,’ said he, “ you 
came so suddent that you caught me with my 
ditehin’ trousers on, and you know I’d be no 
Broady if I didn’t want to be ’pearing pretty 
smart like. Well, how’s corn looking down 
about Pottsville?” said he, stretching out one 
leg, and then the other, trying to make the 
new pantaloons get the right set, “and what’s 
the prospect for oats? the straw’s goin’ to be 
short this year, I guess, but then we’ve con- 
eluded to cut ours pretty green an’ feed it 
straw an’ all, ha-ha-ha! ha-ha-haw!” 

Now I couldn’t see where in the world the 
the laugh came in, but I supposed Cousin 
Jerry knew best, so I set up a “ki-hi-ki-hi! 
ki-hi!” and laughed as heartily as I could, 
considering the dearth of amusement. And 
that set the girls a-laughing, and we grew very 
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merry over the oat-straw fun. I asked them, 
going home, why they laughed, and they said 
just for good manners, and because Jerrymier 


and I looked so funny. 

“We keep a good deal of stock,” continued 
he, “and feed’s like’n to run short afore spring, 
these winters of late are so long and so cold, 
wy, it pears to me they’re as long ag’in as 
they used to be when I was a boy living over 
on the ridge on the farm joinin’ this ’un, that 
used to belong to our grand—” 

I saw that he was one of the interminable 
talkers, so J broke right in with—* This is an 
old farm, isn’t it, and if my great grandparents 
are buried on it, I’d like to have the spot 
pointed out—we are in a hurry—just called a 
minute—no time to visit—will stop and talk 
next time when we come in the morning,” 
and I rose and led the way to the door, and he 
followed me, doubling over, and wriggling 
around, and trying to get the fit of his new 
pantaloons. 

He showed me the burial spot away in the 
distance, framed in by the greenwood, I 
climbed into the wagon and by the time Bub 
had turned it round ready to go through the 
gate, Cousin Jerry had changed the “new love 
for the old,” and came out on the porch in his 
ditching trousers, quite himself again. 

Just as Bub had cracked the whip and 
started we heard a call from Jerrymier, “Say, 
you take the papers, don’t ye?” said he, “de 
ycu know the price of wheat in Mansfield and 
Wooster ?” 

We had replied to his question satisfactorily, 
looked to the sun among the western hills un- 
easily, and were just starting, leaving him 
pausing at a semicolon in a sentence, when he 
raised his voice und said, “‘ Raly, cousin, if it’s 
not an impertinent question, I’d like to know 
what yer father, the deacon, considers hisself 
wuth?” 

“Indeed I never heard him make any esti- 
mate,” said 1, “more than to say that he 
valued his boys at one thousand dollars apiece, 
and his girls five hundred. I know, at least, 
by the way he eats and sleeps, and take 
times, that he is satisfied and happy.” 

“Well, I’m glad o’ that,’.and here he put 
one foot up on the fence and spread out both 
arms on the top rail and took an attitude that 
betokened leisure and a desire to talk and be 
agreeable. 

“We really must go, Cousin Jerry,” said I, 
“you see the sun is quite down in the west— 
come and see us and let us have a long talk 


and visit.” 
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“T mean to,” said he; “but say, did you 
find out of Cousin Peter Broady when he was 
in from the Illinoy what he considers hisself 
wath? You know he’s been makin’ money 
like mad.” 

“Oh, no,” said I, “we never think of asking 
a man that question—or of estimating him by 
his money.” 

“Well, I asked him right squarely,” said 
he. “I wanted to know, you see. I knowed 
poor men didn’t carry such watches, nor wear 
such rings, and seals, and things, as Peter did, 
unless they were rich. He wouldn’t tell me 
what he was wuth, but he toid Sam Craig’s 
brother Nathan—you know Nathan, he owns 
the old Dowling farm, wuth seventy-five dol- 
lars an acre, without the buildin’s even—that 
he was wuth seventy thousand dollars. I tell 
you, cousin, Peter Broady keeps an eye out for 
a good bargain. Now I had two hundred and 
fifty sheep when he was out here, and they 
were in pretty good order, and he ups and 
makes me an offer for ’em—and what kind of 
an offer do you think he made?” 

I smiled in a ghastly way, and shook my 
head, as I glanced toward the sunset hills. 

“Well,” and here he laid his right fore- 
finger across the palm of his brawny left hand 
as impressively as would Spurgeon, “he offered 
to take all the wethers, and I might pick out 
all the yoes and all the lambs, and I might 
deliver all the wethers in sound condition at 
the depot in Mansfield, and he’d give me—” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, hurriedly and uneasy, 
and taking up the whip; “ really, we must go; 
come and see us at home, Cousin Jerrymier,”’ 
and I laid the lash over Katie’s broad back, 
and tickled Charlie’s ears, and away we went 
up the hill as though we bad wings. 

It was too late to go to the graves. That 
old muck-digger, who so loved money, had de- 
prived us of the privilege. I felt so sorry 
about it; but Bub said we could come up some 
day again and heve a picnic in the woods 
under the beautiful roofy grape-vines. 

The ride home was enjoyable. I saw one 
woman weeding in her garden—and what a 
marvel that garden was—with her fat baby in 
her arms, tucked down in her warm lap; and 
saw two little midgets of girla, neither of them 
over ten years of age, gathering sheaves out in 
the field. They skipped like lambs, both 
working in their bare feet. Sometimes they 
would carry two sheaves at a time. They 
made a beautiful picture. 


I liked the sensible answer of Doctor Bodkin 


to a distressed mother the other morning. She 
was afraid her daughter had consumption, and 
had called to get some kind of an expectorant, 
and a plaster to put on Mary Ellen’s breast, 
and to ask if she should diet, and if Ayer’s 
pills were better than Jayne’s. Her daughter 
had headache, and pain in the breast, and no 
appetite, and wasn’t able to do any kind of 
work except piecing quilts and making em- 
broidery and the like. 

The old doctor is a very plain-spoken man, 
and he said: “If she has not the least predis- 
position to consumption, she soon will have at 
this rate. Her indoor life, and the work she 
does, with no appetite, and all sorts of medi- 
cine, and the constant dwelling of her thoughts 
upon herself, will create disease. 

“ My dear woman,” said he, “this is what I 
would recommend in your daughter's case: no 
medicine at all, all the nutritious food she can 
eat, especially fresh beef, and mutton, and fow], 
and eggs, and cream, and milk; don’t let her 
sew astitch ; have her dress plainly, and loosely, 
and comfortably; never mind the fashions; 
keep her out of doors all you can in the pure 
air; divert her mind; let her have something 
to do; let there be some stirring, varied occu- 
pation for her hands and her thoughts; have 
her ride every chance she gets—buggy, wagon, 
carriage, horseback, or any way.’ Let her go 
to mill with the boys, and drive the team her- 
self; and don’t allow her to sleep in a little, 
close room, let there be a good ventilation, air 
passing through her sleeping-room if possible, 
but do not let the draught touch her directly; 
make her laugh all you can, and buy or borrow 
the funniest books you can find. Why a good 
hearty laugh is better than all the expectorants 
ever made. 

“There is no need of people dying of con- 
sumption if they manage rightly. Keep up 
the nervous system and the store of vitality. 
When consumption seizes a person, it is like a 
foe who has slipped up in the dark or unaware, 
and whichever is the stronger, and can remain 
‘the upper dog in the fight,’ will come off vic- 
tor. If the vital system is weak or run down, 
the dreaded foe will triumph, but if the physi- 
cal organism is strong he will throw the dis- 
ease off or keep it down. 

“Tell this to your daughter; make her see 
it as it is—a fight between herself and the 
sneaking foe, consumption. The time is com- 
ing when, if people live right, there will be no 
such a thing as consumption. 

“This is my prescription, madam, my cure— 
plenty of beefsteak, the purest and plentiest of 
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air, cheerfulness and laughier, and pleasant 
and varied occupation.” 

The mother went home with a light step, 
and a new light in her eyes and new thoughts 
in her heart. 

Then the doctor shook his old sides over an 
incident he told us. A widow with a family 
of children had poor health, and she thought 
there was no medicine like expectorant, and 
in the beginning of winter she sold her only 
calf, a fat yearling, and expended the money 
all in bottles of that wonderful expectorant. 
The more bottles she bought the cheaper she 
got them, so she laid in a supply that lasted 
her a year, That was giving the substance for 
the shadow. 

It seems hard to fold one’s hands and sit 
still and see poor people imposed upon so 
shamefully by venders of purgatives and other 
medicines that do so much harm. 

A peddler called here once, and I said, 
laughingly, “ Don’t come in, please, I don’t 
like peddlers, and we hardly ever use any 
medicines ; just go right along, that’s a man!” 

The poor fellow blushed, and said, “ Oh, I'll 
not offer you any medicines, I only called to 
leave twelve boxes of pills for your neighbor, 
Mr. Stamp—he said for me to leave ’em 
here,” 

Twelve boxes! Oh, he died long ago—of 
course, how could he help it! A fine, large, 
good-looking, middle-aged man—not half so 
painless or respectable a death either as though 
he’d fastened a rope round his neck and 
jumped off the manger, or kicked the chair 
from under him. His corpse looked very well 
considering all things—no one would have 
known that he did not die a natural death. 


Now, girls, you are just about buying your 
winter hats, are you not? Well, don’t buy 
any, that’s my advice; make your own, and if 
you are such a bungler that your stubby fingers 
can’t contrive something pretty out of a piece of 
black velvet, a plume, a fluffy bit of b!ack lace, 
and a sprig of red roses, go to the handiest girl 
in the neighborhood, and let her do it for you 
while you wash or iron in her stead. She’ll 
be glad to change work with you, if she is a 
kind girl. 

It is a shame to pay from five to nine dol- 
lars for a velvet hat, when you need the mo- 
ney for other purposes. Be sure you go to a 
milliner first, and look at the hats, and try 
them on, and see what style becomes your 
face. Peep around a little, and see how the 
velyet is put on, and see how adroitly the 
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seams and raw edges and rough places are 
hidden by little folds, or clusters of loops, or 
by the flowers. 

Buy the kind of a frame you want, and see 
if you cannot get the other materials cheaper 
of your merchant, or your milliner at home, 
than of the city or town milliner, who is 
obliged to have a large profit on all she sells, 

If you are very awkward, and there is no 
one to show you, get away off in a room by 
yourself, and don’t be flurried or discouraged. 
Remember, the bare hat is not a bit pretty 
until you get the trimmings on it. 

Get your frame covered, and the worst is 
done. I think a cluster of velvet loops is 
pretty, with a jet in the centre to simulate a 
fastening. Have as few flowers as may be—on 
a winter hat that is servicable they soon be- 
come damaged, and if you have occasion to 
put a yeil on, they are troublesome, An over- 
trimmed hat is not pretty, neither in good 
taste; that is the fault with a girl who makes 
her own hat, she is quite sure to put on too 
much trimming, and it looks coarse and in 
bad taste. 

Now, if you get a new dress for winter, 
one nice one, you had better let it be a good 
black alpaca. Any girl looks her handsomest 
in such a dress, and it is becoming to all com- 
plexions and all ages. 

At any rate, make your own winter hat, and 
the four dollars you saye by this means give 
to your minister’s wife to buy flannel and mus- 
lin and stocking yarn. 

The last bonnet I bought cost a few cents 
less than seven dollars—a little black lace 
puff, probably not worth one dollar. I was 
vexed at my own stupidity afterward, and 
thought I’d never buy another while the 
fashions were so simple and so easily imitated. 
While I was feeling that way I thought I'd 
try my hand at making a hat for Ida. I 
bought a jaunty little frame that turned up at 
the sides, took a white crape bonnet that had 
been worn a couple of months, three years 
ayo, ripped it to pieces, leaving all the original 
folds in it, covered the frame in loose. puffs 
with a bit of white lace, then put the crape 
loosely and airily over it—hunted up a half- 
wreath of roses, and leaves and grasses—a 
piece of narrow white satin ribbon, some pieces 
of white silk lace, and made the hat between 
dinner and supper time. Everybody pro- 
nounces it a five-dollar hat, when the whole 
outlay was twenty-five cents for the frame, 
One loses nothing by taking care of last sum- 
mer’s flowers and every bit of lace and clean, 
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bright ends of ribbons. 
box should be the receptacle for all such 
things. They will come in good play some- 
time, I’]l warrant. 


Now that the long winter evenings are come 
J would advise the girls in thickly-settled 
neighborhoods, and in villages, to organize 


literary societies. There is a vast amount of 


good in them. If you don’t know how to or- 
ganize, have some intelligent woman instruct 
you—one who knows about such things. 

Ours in Pottsville meets every Monday even- 
ing, and the girl members ali love it so well 
that nothing prevents their prompt aitendance. 
I can tell you a little about theirs, and then 
you can see how you'd like to have such a 
society. 

After the regular order of business comes 
select reading, original essays, lecture, budget- 
box, fiction, debate, and questions and answers. 

Every four weeks their society is public, I 
attended the last one. 

The select reading was very good. The 
essays were called “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” “Thy speech betrayeth thee,” and 
“My first ride in the cars.” The lecture, 
“Artemas Ward.” The budget box was a 
little box full of good and rare, and wise and 
witty things in prose and poetry—a very en- 
tertaining budget it was, too. Fiction was a 
made-up story to try the imagination, it was 
good and stood criticism better than half our 
cheap magazine stories. The debate was 
“Whether it was right for women to wear 
jewelry.” There was a good chance for the 
girls to show how much they had read, and 
how well, It was interesting, and was taken 
ap for general discussion after the regular de- 
bate was over. Then came the “questions 
and answers.” I was better pleased with them 
than with any other feature. The questions 
had been propounded a week previous and 
were answered that evening. Some of them 
were, “ What makes a blush?” “ Why large 
récks’are often found in valleys and unlikely 
places?” “ Why the water boils off meat, or 
beans, or potatoes some days so much faster 

than others?” “ What is the rule for measur- 
ing the contents of a little tin-pail?” “What 
was the first song ever sung?” “To what 
does Longfellow refer in his song called the 
‘Children’s Hour,’ seventh verse, where he says: 


“*They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think ot the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine.’ 





A closely-covered 
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“ Please relate the incident referred to.” 
Each girl answered her own question. I 
hope the girls in every village and school dis- 
trict, if they have not already, will organize 
like societies, and I am satisfied they will be 
benefited. 
gut, girls, if everything does not flow 

smoothly you muat not get angry and disband. 
You must stick together, bear with each 
other’s faults, and do not stand ready to take 
offence at every fancied ill, or at any hastily 
spoken word. Forbearance wili be called into 
requisition without doubt, but that will only 
help to make you womanly. 

if you have not many good books for your 
winter evening reading, don’t try to satisfy 
yourself with the “ Ledger,” or any story- 
paper, but go to somebody’s library and bor- 
row. Any person will loan buoks cheerfully, 
if you borrow them for the love of knowledge, 
and take good care of and return them 
promptly, without keeping them too long. I 
would rejoice to loan my very dearest books on 
such terms. 

Oh, I owe the deepest gratitude to good men, 
who, years ago, sent me, while starving, the 
precious message of: “ My library is open to 
you always.” 1 shall never for one day forget 
to thank two generous men, Kugene Pardee, 
Esq., of Wooster, and Dr. Henderson, of New- 
ville. 

It is hard in this day of good books what to 
tell you to read most. Perhaps my judgment 
would not be good either, and our tastes may 
differ materially, but those lying here on the 
lounge, table, desk, and even on the carpet—no 
babies about—are Johnson’s Atlas, Anthon’s 
Classical Dictionary, Bible Dictionary, Cottage 
Cyclopedia, Webster's Unabridged, Beecher’s 
Life of Jesus the Christ, Natural History, Emi- 
nent Women, Shakspeare, Household Book of 
Poetry, Library of Poetry and Song, Hall’s 
Guide to Health, Kittoe’s History of the Bible, 
Mitchell’s Lectures on Astronomy, Philosophy 
of Housekeeping, Dickens’ Works, the Bronte 
books, and the standard poets and school booka. 
Myself and mine, love and need all these 
books, they have made us so very happy and 
brought us all together in union, 

There are a great many big, bulky books 
sold by travelling agents for four and five 
dollars, men who don’t care whether the books 
are the kind you need or not, so they make 
money. It is better to take this same money 
and send to the publishers direct, and get two 
or three useful books, postage prepaid, than 
to buy those which will lie like u-eless blocks 
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on your tables, and bring no blessing with them 
into your families. 

Many a poor laboring man is wheedled by a 
tonguey agent into buying “The Mysteries of 
Paris,” or “ New York by Gas: Light,” just be- 
cause he couldn’t say no, and stick to it, dog- 
gedly. How much better to have bought a 
good dictionary or some of Parton's charming 
biographies for his boys, or Hall’s Guide- 
Board to Health for his wife, or Mra. Lyman’s 
Philosophy of Housekeeping for his daugh- 
ters. 

When I was a little child, my father chanced 
to buy “ Poetry for Schools ’'—got it just be- 
cause it was a book—and it was a very God- 
send. It swung open to me a golden gate, and 
gave me, gaping with wonder and delight, a 
peep at all the poets, from old Horace down to 
Rogers. That old book—bless its 
gray, grimy pages !—its binding is as smooth 
as the top rail of the fence where they all 
climb over; and because of the good it did us 
it holds an honorable place in the library; it 
is our dear old superannuated minister. 


Samuel 


We have been laughing at grandma’s stories 
of old times. She says long ago, when grand- 
papa used to come Saturday evenings to see 
her, it was customary to eat in the night before 
he went home, and the country waa new, and 
they were very poor, and people had not began 
to raise wheat yet, and many a time the best 
she had to offer him for a lunch was stewed 
pumpkin—“only that, and nothing more.” 

We raised a gracious laugh, and grandma 
looked down at her knitting work and tried 
not to join us, but the old dimples deepened, 
and she had to laugh. 

“ Indeed, was that the best the house afford- 
ed?” asked one of the children. 

“Well, there was a kind of drink of which 
he was very fond, and after I learned that I 
generally made a tincupful for him,” said she, 
mischievonsly. 

“Was it some kind of lemonade or beer, 
granny?” said Ida. 

“Lemons were not known, child,” said she; 
“it was a peculiar drink, cooling and health- 
ful, a beverage of which he was very fond.” 

“ What were the ingredienta?” said I, grow- 
ing interested, and taking out my pencil pre- 
paratory to jotting down something new for 
the “ Windows.” 

“We called it ‘Mulled Buttermilk,’” said 
she, gravely as she could; “the buttermilk 
was heated, and the whey separated from the 


cord.” 
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Then we laughed in earnest—stewed pump- 
kin to eat, and mulled buttermilk to drink! 


At this season of the year my family always 
say, “Some of your best pancakes,” when | 
ask them on Sunday evenings, “ What little 
thing can I fix for your suppers?” 

I presume they must be good, or else my 
folks are very partial. Brother Jontie wrote 
home years ago from California for the recipe, 
and this was my reply: 

For two quarts of soured sweet milk, take 
five eggs well beaten, a heaping teaspoonful of 
soda, and a good big pinch of salt; stir in flour 
briskly until you bave quite a thick batter, so 
thick it wont flow from the spoon. Mix meat 
fryings and butter equally, and grease your 
spider well with it. Have the epider hot, fry 
four little cakes at a time, a big spoonful of 
batter in cake. Eat with fine white 
sugar and butter. Have tea for supper, and 
nothing else on the table, except strawberry 
jelly, or something of the kind, for a change. 
This makes a very covey little tea-table. 

By the way, speaking of Brother Jontie, my 
mamma’s baby, we look for him home from 
California on a short visit about the time yon 
read this, after an absence of nine years, W: 


each 


anticipate a great deal of pleasure in meeting 
once more—a circle unbreken since we las 
saw him. 

The deacon’s family all expect the shock 
kill me, Pipsey, and though my joys are 
great deal harder to bear than my sorrows, | 
am not making any preparation for guch 
change to result from that event. 

Ha! ha! a young red bird has been sitting 
on my foot, then my arm, then shoulder, and 
is now on my head trying to draw my atten- 
tion. Now he has flown down on this sheet of 
paper, and is nipping, nipping, nipping at the 
Oh, how he does peck at the 
peck | peck! and he can- 
not pick up one of them. The little dear! 

“Charlie, does he want to be cuddled in bit 
muzzy’s warm hands? That is what he wants. 
He is jealous of the pen. Come, dear!” 

Well, now he is eating seed out of a box:lid 
and drinking water out of a saucer, and tip 
ping his flirting little restless tail and wing? 


point of my pen. 


new words! Peck ! 


just as prettily and sancily as a bonnie bird can 

He was hatched in the snow-ball tree under 
our bed-room window, and Ida always wanted 
a red bird so badly that we lifted this one out 
of the nest and put it in a cage and hung it it 
the snow ball, hoping the mother bird would 
But she was afraid of the 


feed it as usual. 
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cage, and never fed it, and we brought it into 
After it be- 
came cleanly and well behaved, we took it out 


the house and fed it ourselves. 


of the cage and allowed it the run of one room, 
We fed 
it on boiled egg until it was three weeks old. 
Now it lives out doors, day and night, but 
comes darting in a dozen times a day to its 
feed- box and its drink. Its recreation is catch- 
He comes in at all 


then two, and now the whole house. 


ing flies and chasing girls. 
the windows, and if no one is present he trots 
around through the house until he finds some 
one to speak to him. We keep no cat, and he 
has no enemy, but hosts of friends. A little 
boy-friend of mine, Natty—some of you may 
recognize him—said to me the other day: “I 
tell you, Miss Potts, there’s money in that bird.” 
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But I must hurry, it is almost sunset now; 
I will tell you more about Charlie another 
time. 

Those frost-bitten rose-leaves about your 


( doors are very pretty pressed and dried ; so are 


the brown and gold and crimson blotted ones 
of the blackberry bushes. Save the prettiest 
ones carefully, they will make beautiful wreaths 
in December in time for the holidays. 

And these fine cinnamon: brown, glossy chest- 
nut leaves are exquisite when dried, made up 
and varnished. 

You would be surprised to see how much of 
summery beauty you can carry into the very 
bosom of the bleakest winter by a little shrewd 
ingenuity in making up pretty and tasteful 
things to adorn your rooms, 


A MOTHER’S TACT. 


BY MRS, M. 


T 2 mother was sewing busily, and Josie, 
sitting on the carpet beside her, and pro- 
vided with dull, rounded scissors and some old 
magazines, was just as busily cutting out pic- 
tures, 

“Tt would litter the carpet ;” 
Martha, who had come in for a cosey chat. 
Mamma knew this; but she knew, too, that.a 
few minutes’ work would make all right again, 


so said Aunt 


and Josie was happy. 

All went well till the little boy found he 
had cut off a leg of a horse that he considered 
a marvel of beauty. It was a real disappoint- 
ment and grief to the little one, 

“Mamma, see!” and, half crying, he held 
it up. 

“ Play he’s holding up one foot,” the mother 
said, quickly. 

“ Do real horses, mamma?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,” 

“1 will;” and sunshine chased away the 
cloud that in another minute would have 
rained down. 

It was a little thing, the mother’s answer: 
but the quick sympathy, the ready tact, made 
all right. The boy’s heart was comforted, and 
he went on with his play, while the mother 
sewed quietly, with no jar of nerves or temper, 
and auntie’s call lost none of its pleasantness, 

“I’m tired cutting pics, mamma,” said Josie 
after awhile, 

“Well, get your horse and wagon, and play 
those bits of paper are wood, and you're going 


to bring me a load. Draw it over to that 
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corner by the fire, and put them in the kind- 


ling-box ; play that’s the wood-house.” 

Pleased and proud, the little teamster drew 
load after load, till the papers were all picked 
up, without his ever thinking he was doing 
anything but play. 

“Well, I declare,” said Aunt Martha, “old 
as I am, I’ve learned one thing to-day, and I 
wish Emily would come in and take leasona, 
Ido.” 

Mrs. Waldo looked up in some surprise. 

“ What do you mean, auntie?” 

“Well, I spent yesterday afternoon over 
there,” (the old lady had a weakness for visit 
ing, and was “auntie” to people generally, ) 
“and things were in a snarl and high-de-low 
all the time—starting with less than Josie’s 
given you a dozen times since I’ve sat here 
I’ve had a good talk with you, and you've 
given me pleasant thoughts for a week to 
come: over there we couldn’t hear ourselves 
speak, It was, ‘Don’t do that, and ‘You 
naughty child,’ spill, and scratch, and break, 
and tumble, seold and slap, half the time. 
Emily means well; she loves her children, and 
never spares herself sewing for them, or nurs- 
ing them when they’re sick, She has a world 
of patience some ways, but she don’t seem to 
have any faculty managing them. Well, well, 
I’ll send her over here, only I wont let on 
why,” and the old lady rolled up her knitting 
as the bell rang for tea. 

A little tact, springing from thoughtful love, 
how good it is! 
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BEAUTIFUL ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY RICHMOND, 


‘| IVE minister gave a long sigh as he finished 
réading the letter, and his countenance be 


came grave almost to sadness. The door of 


his study opened, and the gentle face of his 
wife looked in. 


‘Anything wanted ?” asked the minister. 
*Mr. Fleetwood is down-stairs. 
“Oh! The very man I wished to see. Ask 


” 


him to come up.” 

The minister’s wife withdrew, and in a few 
moments afterward the visitor appeared at the 
study door. He was past the prime of life. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Fleetwood !” said the 
minister, cordially, as he extended his hand, 
‘I have a letter from Milton this morning, 
and would like to have a talk with you about 
t. The church there has given me a call.” 

As I anticipated. At what salary?” 

“Two thousand five hundred dollars,” 

“Very good. And you will accept?” 

“ Let me read you the letter, Then we will 
talk about it.” 

And the minister read : 


“Rev. JAMES Leonarp—Dear Brother: I 
ar directed to write and offer you the pastorate 
of our society. The salary will be two tnou- 
sand five hundred dollars. The call, I would 
remark, is nearly unanimous; and | am sure 
that our people will give you a hearty welcome. 
We shall be glad to have your decision as early 
ne possible, 

“Very truly yours, 
“JAMES WHITEBY.” 


‘Brief and to the point,” said Mr. Fleet- 
wood. “The deacon doesn’t waste words.” 

“ He knows how to use them,” replied the 
minister. 

“You read in his letter more than is ex- 
pressed in its sentences?” 

“Yes; agreatdeal more. He does not say 
that the call is unanimous.” 

‘Nearly so.” 

“Yes; but in this I read opposition, hin- 
drance, and partisanship; and these I do not 
wish to encounter. 1 want free course for my 
work,” 

“You may be over sensitive about this mat- 
ter,” said the visitor. “It rarely if ever hap- 
pens that, in calling a minister, it is done with 
perfect unanimity. Different people see with 
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different eyes, and have different standards of 
estimation,” 

“Very true. I comprehend all that. Bu 
if there be in a congregation two or three per- 
sons decidedly in opposition to a call—par. 
ticularly if they be active and influential—the 
fact oflers a strong reason why the call should 
not be accepted.”’ 

“Ts such an opposition felt toward you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who by a 

“Deacon Whiteby leads the opposition.” 

“Tt does not appear in his letter.” 

“It was not meant to appear,” said Mr 
Leonard. “He was instructed to make the 
call, and in doing so has acted with official 
honor, and with as much cordiality of word 
and manner as his state of mind would permit 
him to express.” 

“What is the ground of his opposition?” 
inquired Mr. Fleetwood. 

“In the first place,” was answered, “I de 
clined giving the congregation at Milton 1 
trial sermon. My fteason Mr. Whiteby could 

ot understand. In the second place, Mr 
Vhiteby’s preference is for Brother Eldridge 
of Newport, who came over to Milton and 
preached twice as a candidate for the vacan! 
pulpit. He stayed both times with the deacon, 
who liked him very much,” 

“A different man from Mr. Eldridge i 
needed by the congregation at Milton,” said 
Mr. Fleetwood, with grave decision. 

“T know not,” replied the minister. “We 
have met but a few times,” 

“ His feet are not ‘ beautiful upon the mour- 
tains,’ as the feet of him should be ‘that bring- 
eth good tidings, that publisheth peace,’” Mr. 
Fleetwood added. 

“ Not beautiful upon the mountains?” 

“No. Did you ever preach from the text: 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are tht 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings; thal 
publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good; that publisheth salvation ; that saith 
unto Zion, thy God reigneth?’” asked Mr 
Fleetwood. 

“] have not done so yet,” replied the minis 
ter. “'The text was long ago chosen as one 
from which to write a discourse; but whenever 
I came to consider its meanings, they were nol 
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BEAUTIFUL ON 


so revealed to me that I could see them in 
rational light; and so my sermon on this text 
has still to be written.” 

“You will go to Milton, and write it there 
in your life among the people,” said Mr. Fleet- 
wood. “God has called yon to that work.” 

The minister’s face grew more thoughtful. 
He kept silent for a good while. He was pon- 
dering the text, and seeking to solve its lesson. 

“How shall any man write its significance 
in his life?” he asked at length. “As I go 
over and over the text, I can find no exact 
meaning in the exquisite language. Vagnely 
I understand it, as | understand the imagery 
used in poetry. But it does not come to my 
reason with clear instruction. It is a veiled 
utterance,” 

“The veil is thin—so thin that the beauty 
shines through,” said Mr. Fleetwood. “We 
must read together the two books God has 
given us—His Word and His works—if we 
would get the true significance of both. There 
are spiritual as well as natural mountains ; and 
the soul has feet as well asthe body. It may 
walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, or ascend the mountains of joy. The 
natural image used is but the symbol of a 
spiritual trath or state of the soul; and the 
symbol and the truth, or state, bear to each 
other a most perfect relation. By knowing 
he one we may know the other.” 

“Tam a learner to-day—the taught and not 
he teacher. Say on, my good friend! Help 
me to get upon the mountains; and show me 
ow my feet, as I walk thereon, bearing good 
idings, may be beantiful.” Mr. Leonard 
poke with a new-born interest. 

“Mountains,” Mr. Fleetwood, 
pften mentioned in the Bible; and sometimes 
n away not to be interpreted naturally. Take 


said “are 


hese instances : ‘ 
pf the Lord;’ ‘Break forth into singing, ye 
mountains;’ ‘Ye mountains of Israel, hear 
he word of the Lord;’ and many others. It 
oust be plain to any reader that spiritual 
Mountains, or mountains of the soul, are here 
Meant. If not, the words can only be a dead 
etter; bat if so, then they may be full of 
pirit, and life, and blessing. 

“Now, what is a mountain in nature? It is 
high-place—a place far above the valleys and 
lains, and lifted heavenward into the purest 
egions. A mountain of the soul is a high and 
ure state; and the higher this mountain the 
earer the soul comes to God. ‘ How beautiful 
bn the mountain,’ must, then, refer to a high 
nd holy state.” 


Let vs go up to the mountain 
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“But,” said Mr. Leonard, “the word beauti- 
ful is applied to the feet of him that bringeth 
glad tidings.” 

“ Peet,” was answered, “are the lowest and 

They are 
Man walks 
with them ; ascending or descending, lingering 
in the valleys or going up the mountains 
They symbolize his life in its lowest degrees, 
He must 
be pure and clean here—must be just and mer- 


most external things of the body. 


also the organs of locomotion. 


and in his daily contact with men. 


cifal and humble in his daily walk among men 
Then, as his soul rises toward God, and his 
feet are seen upon the mountains, they will 
appear beantiful. There will be no more soil 
nor stain upon them.” 

“Ob, yes! I see—!] see,” replied the min- 
ister, light breaking into his face. “The 
mountains on which are beheld the feet of him 
who bringeth glad tidings, are celestial moun 
tains—heights that bear him near to God—and 
his feet are beautiful because his life, and walk 
and conversation with men are without re 
proach,” 

“All who come with a message from God.’ 
said Mr. Fleetwood, “do not come with beau- 
tiful feet; are not seen upon the mountains. 
They say to the Lord, as Peter said, ‘Thou 
shalt never wash my feet;’ and because their 
feet, or the lower and external things of their 
lives are not clean, they fail in their work 
among the people. Mr. Bidridge will so fail 
if he goes to Milton. I know him well. He 
can rise in thought and imagination very high 
can stand, seemingly, on mountain peaks; but 
his feet are not beautiful. They are stained 
with the mud.and clay of self-seeking. In the 
lower and common things of life, he is mean, 
ignoble, and impure.” 

Mr. Fleetwood accepted the call; and in en- 
tering upon his charge, a new prayer went up 
from his heart, repeating itself continually: 
“Lord, make beautiful upon 


my feet the 
mountains !”’ 

And they were beautiful. 

He found, as he had expected, a party in the 
church not well affected toward him. Deacon 
Whiteby was kind and courteous; but not cor- 
dial. There was danger, he saw, of hindrance, 
if not opposition. How was this to. be avoided ? 
“ My feet shall be beautiful,” he said. “I will 
walk among this people as one who bears to 
from Heaven—walk cir- 

things—walk kindly, in 


them a 
cumspectly in 


message 


all 


patience and self-deniab;! but in a straight 
way, doing what is just.and right in the 


sight of God. My hands and my feet shall 
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be clean—my garments unspotied from the 
world,”’ 

“ How do you like the new minister by this 
time?” was asked of Deacon Whiteby, a few 
weeks after Mr. Leonard took charge of the 
congregation at Milton, 

“I’ve hardly made him out yet,” answered 
the deacon. “And, to tell the truth, I’m a 
little afraid of him. No, I don’t mean that, 
either; but I’m not quite sure of him. Now, 
Mr. Eldridge who had my vote, is another sort 
of a man; genial, frank, open-hearted. You 
are at home with himat once. He stayed at 
my house for over a week, and I liked him 
hugely. It is hard to get over my disappoint 
ment, But, most of the people went for Mr. 
Leonard, and, of course, 1 yield like a good 
Obristian, and make the best I can out of 


; 


him,’ 

“One knows where to find Mr. Leonard,” 
said the other. 

“ Now, that is just what I don’t know,” was 
replied. “I could read Mr, Eldridge like a 
book.” 

“So can I, Mr. Leonard.” 

“It is more than I have yet been able to 
do,” said the deacon. 

“Perhaps you skipped the title-page,” was 
the smiling answer. 

“Oh! The title-page! And what did you 
find there?” asked Deacon Whiteby, arching 
his brows, and looking a little queer. 

“A key to the book.” 

“ How did it read?” 

“ Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly.” 

Deacon Whiteby dropped his eyes to the 
floor, and mused for some time. 

“Perhaps I shall like him better when | 
know him better,” he said, in a changed voice, 
as one to whom new thoughts had come. 

“Tf the book of his life among us is true 
to the title-page, you cannot help it, Mr, 
Whiteby.” 

“T shall not wish to help it,” the deacon re- 
turned, “ But such a life would be nearer an 
gelic than human life.” 

“It is the life that God requires of us all; 
without it our Christianity is but a name, 
‘And what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ Here is the sum of 
all religion—here is the law of life.” 

“And you think our new minister’s life is 
governed by this law?” said the deacon. 

“It is the law by which he is trying to 
govern it, Of this I feel very sure,” was an- 
ewered, 
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‘IT must come nearer to Mr. Leonard, | 
must kaow him better,” the deacon replied, 

“The closer you come to him the better you 
will like him, which is more than we: can say 
of all men, or all ministers,” said the other, 
“ As for ministers, too many of them wear the 
gown and bands.” 

* Not in our Church,” returned the deacon, 
quickly. 

* Yes, in ours; but I speak metaphorically. 
In plainer words, too many of them have two 
characters—the official and the personal.” 

“How can it be otherwise? The minister, 
as he stands before the people, holds to them 
an official relation. His personality is out of 
sight,” 

* But when it does come into sight it should 
not sink so far below the official standard as to 
be an offence to religion. The pure and holy 
utterance of the pulpit should find expression 
in the minister's common life. He should be 


just, sincere, pure, hamble, free from guile, free 


from worldliness and self-seeking, honest and 
true.” 

“So should all men be who profess our holy 
religion,” said the deacon. “There is no 
higher law for a minister than for the people.” 

“ But if the minister falls below his teach- 
ings; if, in his contact with the people, he ex- 
hibits a common life that is mean and worldly 
—is not his presence with the people an injury 
instead of a blessing? Example is a teacher 
of great power! especially if it favor the sel- 
fishnees and moral weakness of the homan 
heart. I have someiimes thought that a con- 
gregation had better have no minister at all, 
than one of the common sort,” 

“But there is danger,” returned Deacon 
Whiteby, “of putting a gulf between minister 
and people, The very pure and holy man of 
your fancy could not get down to the poor, 
weak, worldly, self-seeking people of his 


charge—he would-be a living rebuke to them 


—they would stand iu perpetual awe of hit,’ 


“It was not so of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners, He lived among the common 
people, teaching them Heavenly tratha, and 
showing them the beauty of those truths by 4 
blameless life—and we are told that they fol- 
lowed Him in great multitudes, and. heard 
Him gladly. No minister can be purer than 
Christ.”’ 

Deacon Whiteby felt the force of this, and 
did not answer. From that time he gave up 


’ his preference for Mr. Eldridge. Some things 


that his brother in the church had said were 
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elevated in his mind as a standard, and to this 


standard memory brought many things he had 


seen in Mr. Eldridge, and many things he had 
heard him say during his visit to the church 
at Milton, that did not look beautiful in Chris- 
tian character. He saw that the man of the 
world in him was not in eubordination to the 
spiritual man, that his idea of the Church was 
external and not internal; that he was trying 
to build up and extend it by things popular 
and sensational, and not by a life of Christian 
charity among the members. One remark, 
that rather pleased him when uttered with 
much enthusiasm by Mr. Eldridge, now 


shocked his higher perceptions. Speaking of 


the other churches in Milton, as he developed 
Deacon Whiteby, his plan for building up the 
particular one to which he hoped to get a call, 
he had said: “ We can thin their pews in a 
year, #0 that no other minister will be able to 
muster a corporal’s guard on Sunday.” 

The deacon had a warmer side for Mr. Leon- 
ard after this. The moment opposition went 
out of his mind, he saw with new eyes, The 
nearer he approached him, the higher became 
his regard. There was nothing mean, nor lit- 
tle, nor false about him. The life that came 
down and tonched the world was pure and 
true, taking no stain from worldly contact, but 
making all the lower degrees of his life pure 
and beautiful. 

“I wonder, sometimes, 
Whiteby to a brother in the church, “at the 


” remarked Deacon 


influence Mr. Leonard has with the people. 
He is not what is called gifted or eloquent— 
not a man to draw largely. 1 was afraid, at 
first, that we bad made a mistake, and that our 
church would run down, But, instead of any 
falling off} there is a visible increase, And, 
what is better, every one likes him.” 

“You among the rest,” answered the brother, 
smiling. He remarked the deacon’s opposi 
tion, 

“Yea, ] own to that. 


He is so true and consistent; so earnest and 


How can | beip i 


self-deyoted ; so careful to do right and to be 
right. And yet so ready to excuse faults and 
weaknesses in others; to find good and not evil 
in his fellow men, I think better of everybody 
after 1 have spent an hour with Mr, Leonard, 
In fact, 1 never knew before that we had so 
many first-rate people in our church, 1 won- 
der what has become of all the crooked 
sticks,” 

“The crooks have been kept out of sight, 
maybe,” was answered, 

“1 believe that’s just it,” said Deacon 
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Whiteby, with a ripple of surprise in his 
voice, as if a new thought had come into his 
mind. “It’s very certain,” he added, “that 
Mr. Leonard haan’t found out our crooked 
sticks,” 

“ He's clear-sighted enough. Men like him 
always are,” said the brother. “ But his clear 
right enables him to see the straight things in 
men’s characters as well as the crooked things; 
and his Christ-like charity magnifies the good 
and true, and pities and excuses defects, He 
gave me a lesson on this subject that | shall 
We were talking about Mr. 
Hardy—one of our crooked sticks,” 


not soon forget. 

“Crooked enough! I don’t think there is 
anything straight about him,” Deacon Whiteby 
G sickly responded, 

“Mr. Leonard has found some very straight 
and lovely things,” replied the other. “ But 
let me go on with what I was about saying. 
Mr. Hardy’s name happened to be mentioned, 
when I began to speak of his peculiarities, and 
the trouble we had always had with him; and 
when Mr. 
Leonard said, in his gentle but earnest way, 


was going on to magnify his faults, 
‘fn our conduct toward men, let us imitate the 
angels.’ ‘How shall we imitate angels?’ I 
asked, not a little surprised at his manner of 
speech. ‘By searching for the good in our 
brother, and trying to make it active,’ he re- 
It is the work 
of evil spirits to search for what is evil in men, 


plied. ‘This is angelic work, 
and excite it into action. Let us be as angels 
with our brethren, looking for the good in 
them, and helping them to bring it forth into 
life. Now, as for Mr. Hardy, let me tell you 
of something beautiful I learned about him 
only yesterday. A poor woman died in one of 
the wretched shanties over by Lawaon’s Ferry, 
Her hus- 
The baby 
was about being sent to the County Almshouse, 
when Mr. Hardy heard’ of it. What did he 
do? Give a little troubled sigh? Say it was 


and left a baby three months old, 
band was a miserable drunkard. 


such a pity, and wonder how God could let 
helpless infants suffer? Ob, no; he spent half 
a day in trying to find a woman with a heart 
ready to take a baby in, and he found one. 
She was poor, but Mr. Hardy made it all right 
with her. I heard of this outside of our 
church—not from one of his brethren, And 
when I went and asked him about it, he eaid 
softly, and with a tender quiver in his voice, 
“They are all God's children, rich and poor, 
and precious in His sight. 1 can’t do much 
for Him ; but what little 1 can, 1 try to do from 


woe 


love. 
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“Did Mr. Hardy do and say this!” ex- 
claimed Deacon Whiteby. 

“Yes; I have repeated our good minister 
word for word, as closely as possible,” 

“The lesson is for me as well as for you,” 
said the deacon, dropping his voice. “I shall 
never again think of Mr. Hardy as a crooked 
stick ; but always when I see him, or hear his 
name, this good deed will rise up and throw a 
veil of beauty over his character.” 

Not only in Mr. Hardy, but in many other 
“ crooked sticks,” did Mr. Leonard find straight 
and beautiful lines of character; and it was 
wonderful how antagonisms, and coldnesses, 
and personal antipathies disappeared, and how 
cordially men who had been standing apart for 
years joined hands in the doing of good works, 
His feet were so beautiful on the mountains, 
as he walked before his people, that when he 
spoke to them of heavenly things his words 
had a life and power that made them irre 
sistible, 

———_@ 
EQUALITY. 
AN EASTERN TALE. 


()s E day the pacha said to the sultan: “ All 


men are equal before the Prophet. Why, 
then, have you a throne, while I have only a 
divan ?—an empire, while 1 have but a pro- 
“Tt may be that you are right,” re- 
To-morrow you shall have 


vince ?” 
plied the sultan. 
my throne and empire, provided you can find 
the means of truly rendering all men equal.” 

The pacha withdrew, enchanted at his good 
fortune, and immediately caused equality to be 
proclaimed among all the children of Mahomet. 
But at his door he encountered a vizier, who 
said to him: “ Why, then, do you possess a 
province, when I have but a town ?—a turban, 
ornamented with precious stones, when I have 
only a turban of tinsel?”’ “To-morrow,” re 
plied the pacha, “ you shall possess my pro- 
vince and precious stones.’’ 

And the vizier was rejoicing, when a captain 
said to him: “ Why, then, have you an army, 
while I command but a company ?—and why 
is your turban ornamented with tinsel, and 
mine but with silk?” To-morrow,” replied 
the vizier, “ you shall have my army and tinsel 
turban.” 

But a lieutenant said to the captain : “In the 
name of equality, 1 must have your command 
and decorations.” And the soldier said to the 
lieutenant: “I must have your rank and pay.” 
And the foot-soldier said to the horseman: 
“Give me your horse and sabre, and take my 
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musket, which is heavy to carry.” And each 
in turn replied, “You shall haye them to 
morrow,” for each ‘wished to elevate himself | 
the grade of his superior, without reflecting 
that he left an inferior behind him, 

But as all had still a superior above them 
and as no one would remain in the grade of 
subaltern, they unceasingly desired to rise i: 
rank, in the name of equality. In this way: 
horrible civil war broke out; and, unable t 
come to an understanding, they destroyed each 
other, from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, the vanquishers disputing among them- 
selves the spoils of the vanquished, and equality 
always reappearing afier each displacement, 
Those who survived were more furious an 
more miserable than had been those that had 
perished; when a poor slave, who had held 
fast by his condition, without envying that o 
others, thus addressed the dethroned sultan 
despoiled pachas, viziers without command, 
captains wanting companies, dismounted horse- 
men, and soldiers deprived of arms: j 

“ Each of you thought himself happier than} 
I am in point of fortune, and now 1 am hap- 
pier than all of you. Would you know why? 
Because there is a Prophet, greater than your 
Prophet, who thus speaks in his book; ‘ The 
cedar protects the top of the hyssop, and the 
byssop nourishes the root of the cedar,’ The; 
therefore stand equally in need of each other 
and in that consists true equality. There wil 
ever be poor among you, for the happiness of 
mankind is not of this world. Happy are 
those who weep here below; they will mee 
consolation above. Unhappy are those wh 
take from, instead of giving to their fellow 
mortals ; for it is more easy for a camel to pas 
through the eye of a needle than for a bad ric! 
man to enter the kingdom of Heaven. Ané 
this Prophet is my Divinity,” added the slay: 
devoutly crossing his arms on his breast, an 
inclining his head humbly. 

— 


REMEMBERED. 


‘O light and fleet, so strange and sweet, 

S The ghosts that come and go; 

heir feet now ewift as lightning heat, 
And now mdést soft and slow. 

Sometimes ‘mid daily din and care 
A endden mist will rise, 

Concealing al! but soft, rich hair, 
And dear familiar eyes: 

Which 
And by whose light I trace 


w and deepen through the gloom, 


the tenderness, the bloom, 


eloved face. 
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THE COCKATOO. 


{yom Cockatoo is distinguished from the Par- ) 


rot by the greater height of the bill, and 
its being curved from the base, and by the 
lengthened, broad and rounded tail. The head 


4 


is also large, and in the true Cockatoo is sur- | 


mounted by a crest of long and pointed fea- 


thers, with their tips directed forward, which Q 


can be erected and expanded like a fan, or de- 
pressed at the pleasure of the bird. The true 
Cockatoo is also generally of a whitish plum- 
age, but often finely tinged with red, orange, 


more brilliant display. 

But the name Cockatoo is also commonly 
extended to nearly allied genera, in which 
the plumage is generally dark, and to which 
belong the black Cockatoos of Australia, and 
of the Indian archipelago. The great black 
Cockatoo of New Guinea is remarkable for the 


for an outbreak’ of such joyous clatter, such 
whistling, singing, dancing, and shouting, ag 
amounts to a distinct}entertainment, and pro- 
duces, on our parts, irresistible and long-con- 
tinued laughter. Lately we came home from 
a long journey, and as we approached the 
house we heard the noise—it was glorious; 
but our sudden appearance took the birds by 
surprise, and they ceased suddenly, and were 


( silent for about half an hour; when they re- 
2 sumed the entertainment'at the point where it 
and other colors, or mixed with these colors in < 
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structure of the tongue, which is cylindrical, ‘ 
tubular, capable of being greatly protruded , 


from the mouth, and terminates in a cloven 


bony tip. All the Cockatoos are natives of » 


the regions already named. They abound in 
Australia. They live not only on fruits and 
seeds, but partly on insects and larve. None 
of the Cockatoos learn to speak many words. 
Their named is derived from their own proper 
cry. 

Cockatoos are generally great favorites with 
those who keep them, some of them being very 
tame and docile. 





was broken off, and added sundry new €natches 
of comic melodies‘and impromptus that were 
almost too funny to be borne. The best bird 
we ever had was ‘Cocky the Trumpeter’ He 
obtained his name from his loud and pecu- 
liar trumpeting, his voice varying from the 
sound fof a trumpet to that of a clario- 
net, according to his}mood ‘and his circum- 
stances. He lived for five years with us in the 
enjoyment (of perfect freedom, being neither 
caged nor chained, and having free access to 
the garden, to go in and out‘as he pleased. He 


< used ‘to follow us about, and fly thirty or forty 


¢ reach her, if she called him. 


“Clever Dogs and Horses, with Anecdotes of ‘ 


other Animals,” gives quite an interesting ac- 


4 


count of one of these birds, which we copy. lt « 


was known as “Cocky the Trumpeter.” Mr, 
Hibbard says: 

“A number of interesting circumstances 
have fallen under my own observation, illus- 


a 


f 


trative both of the influence we exercise on ( 


animals, and their reciprocation of our kind 
offices, Our parrots are very affectionately 
attached to us, and we can play with them and 
take them out of their cages, and put them in 
again, at times when their natural irritability 


yards at a time after us, if we hurried out of 
his way. He was passionately, fond of his 
mistress,j and, I believe, would have gone 
through fire, or have died in the attempt to 
Several times 
Cocky took to flight with the pigeons, and set- 


> tled himself on the topmost boughs of an apple 
Shirley Hibbard, in his > 


or pear tree, there to crow, trumpet, bow his 
head, and expand his crest ina most abandoned 


2 manner, like a Cockatoo bewitched. Our 


hearts, would tremble at such times, but we 
never had one serious trouble. He would 
either come down at last when called, or would 
take hold of a stick lifted up to him, and so be 
saved from wandering. On one occasion when 
I rose at daybreak, in the summer, to have a 


) quiet walk in the garden, I left the garden- 


door open quite unwittingly. Presently I 
heard ,a trumpeting that startled me, and, 


looking up, was surprised to see Cocky, happy 


would render it dangerous for a stranger to | 


approach them, There is nothing peculiar in 
this, however, as all who have given any atten- 
tion to household pets will know. But more 


interesting in itself, besides being indicative of ‘ 


a deep feeling of regard, is their behavior when 
we have been absent from home for a short 

j time. Usually our reappearance is the signal 
VOL. XL,—19, 


as a;king, on one of the limbs of a lime tree 
near the house. I called him, but he only 
capered and crowed in return. He was too 
happy to come down. I went up-stairs and 
awoke jhis mistress, and she instantly shared 
my alarm, and came down in her night-dress, 
and, mounting a pair of steps, called him to 
her, and he came instantly. 

“ We talked of dogs that understood human 

(271 
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speech. This Cockatoo could not speak a 
word, though he tried with a desperation that 
was equally amusing and alarming. But he 
understood human speech, so far as it related 
to himself, and if an order was given to a ser- 


vant to “take that bird in-doors,” he was off 


like a shot, first like an ostrich, ranning and 
working his wings like a pair of paddles, then, 
when hard pressed, taking a circuit overhead, 
and at last, rather than be beaten, up into a 
tree, where he would. put up his crest like a 
war gear, and crow like a cock. He was a 
rare performer, especially in ‘knocking at the 
joor, a trick which consisted in hammering 
hard with his beak on the tip of one’s nose, or 
on the forehead. This he did with a rapidity 
and earnestness that made beholders fear ill- 
nese from excess of laughter. He used to go 
ip and down stairs cleverly, and if he wanted 
to enter a room, the door of which was shut, 
he tapped at it, literally this time knocking at 
the door. If the door happened to be unfas- 
tened it yielded slightly to the knocking, and 
hen he pushed his way in. He would enter 
his mistress’s chamber early in the morning, 
before she was awake, and silently fly on to the 
ow, and tap her forehead to wake her, and 
ahe purposely kept her eyes closed, he would 


' 


lerly lift one of her eyelids with his beak. 

Those who have seen this done when she has 

retended to be asleep in order to persuade 
4] 


him to do it, have trembled for the safety of 


her eyes: but he never so much as scratched 


her, though they had a sort of fight occasion- 
y when his wilfulness made coercive mea- 
ires necessary for his own safety. Once he 
was in the bed-room, when his room was de- 
sired in preference to hiscompany, The maid 
was requested to ‘take that bird away.’ He 
heard the words, and off he went clean out of 
the window, He circled round in the manner 
of a pigeon, and presently came in at the other 
window, then dodged everybody, and found 
his way down to the kitchen, and took his 
place on the perch that was kept there for him, 
[ suffered, however, more than once, and I 
[ have a mark on my left thumb now, the re- 
sult of a wound caused by his territic beak. 
[t was my own fault. I used to run round 
the table, and he ran after me trying to catch 
my feet. Finding he could not get a grip at 
one of my slippers, he flew on the table, and 
put himself in an attitude of defiance, with all 
his splendid war gear and war paint, and the 
war cry, a loud trumpeting. I playfully 
sparred at him, and he thought real fight was 


the business on foot, and he made a dash, 
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caught me by my thumb, and made an awful 
gash, and I was compelled to be rough and 
decisive for a moment, for I knew not what 
next might follow. Never again did I play 
with him in that way. It was by no means 
certain for a time whether the wound in my 
thumb might not prove a serious matter, but it 
healed like a common wound, and the sear re- 
mains, a pleasant remembrance now of one of 
the dearest of pets. 

“Cocky the Trumpeter met with an untimely 
end. Oh, how many a pet have I seen come 
to an untimely end! I have kept many tame 
Jackdaws, and they always came toa sad end. 
The very last of them was killed by a servant, 
who had the bird beside her while she was 
cleaning the windows. In a moment of for- 
getfulnees she drew down the sash suddenly, 
and broke the poor bird’s back. But about 
Cocky. It was winter; Mrs, Hibbard was ro 
ill that we were compelled, in order to secure 
perfect quiet, to parcel out our birds amongst 
our nearest friends. Cocky went on a visit. 
The friend to whom he was entrusted became 
so enamored of him as to take him about when 
visiting, just as pet dogs are taken. In one of 


these journeys he was carried ina muff, which 


was sapposed to be sufiicient protection against 
the cold, It was not; he took cold, and died 
a few hours afterward. His pretty form, 
covered with a glass shade, is beside me as | 
write this; and amongst the moss which the 
artist has dressed the case with, as a rebuke to 
me for speaking of him, or (now we come to 
the fact; Aer, in the masculine gender, is an 
egg. We always spoke of the bird as ‘that 
hoy ;’ she was so like a happy boy in many of 
her ways; but one morning we found in the 
cage an egg broken. A few mornings after- 
ward we found another unhurt. That. egg is 
now in a little basket amongst the moss: it is 
white, the shape and size of a bantam’s egg. 
Poor Cocky! she came home in my pocket, 
and jumped out on to the table and crowed 
and said cock-a-tua, and loved us from the 
first; in a lady’s muff she met her death,” 
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Wuart sunshine is to flowers, amiability is 
to the family. Cross looks, and much the 
more, harsh words, dwarf and starve the souls 
of those around us. 


Tue liberal mind is of no sect; it shows to 
sects their departure from the ideal stand- 
ard, and thus maintains pure religion in the 
world, 
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DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN, 


W* do not know of anything in the lan- 

guage more beautiful or more comforting 
to those who have lost little children, than 
the following passages taken from a sermon 
preached some years ago in our city by Rey. 
Chas. Wadsworth, from the text, “As a shock 


of corn cometh in its season :” 


“Tn his moral tillage God cultivates many 


flowers, seemingly only for their exquisite 
beauty and fragrance. For when bathed in 
soft sunshine they have burst into blossom, 
then the Divine Hand gathers them from the 
earthly fields to be kept in crystal vases in 
blessed mansions above. Thus little children 
die—some in the sweet bud, some in fuller 
blossom ; but never too early to make Heaven 
fairer and sweeter with their immortal bloom. 

“ Verily, to the eye of Faith nothing is fairer 
than the death of young children, Sight and 
sense indeed recoil from it. The flower, that 
like a breathing rose filled heart and home 
with an exquisite delight, alas! we are stricken 
with sore anguish to find its stem broken and 
the blossom gone. But unto Faith, eagle-eyed 
beyond mental vision, and winged to mount 
like the singing lark over the fading rainbow 
unto the blue heaven, even this is touchingly 
lovely. 

“The child’s earthly ministry was well done, 
for the rose does its work as grandly in blos- 
som as the vine with its fruit. And having 
helped to sanctify and lift heavenward the very 
hearts that broke at its farewell, it has gone 
from this troublous sphere ere the winds 
chilled or the rains stained it, leaving the world 
it blessed and the skies through which it passed 
still’ sweet with its lingering fragrance, to its 
glory as an ever-unfolding flower in the blessed 
garden of God! Surely, prolonged life on 
earth hath no boon like this! For such mortal 
loveliness to put on immortality—to rise from 
the carnal with so little memory of earth that 
the mother’s cradle seemed to have been rocked 
in the house of many mansions—to have no ex- 
perience of a wearied mind and chilled affec- 
tions, but from a child’s joyous heart growing 
up into the power of an archangelic intellect— 
to be raptured as a blessed babe through the 
gates of Paradise! Ah! this is better than to 
watch as an old prophet for the car of fire in 
the valley of Jordan. 

“Surely, God is wise in all his works. And 
even amid our tears will we rejoice in this 
harvest-feast, that among us, as elsewhere, he 


gathers so largely ‘the FLowers in their 
season,’ 

“And as of flowers, so of fruits in their 
order, and after their kind each ‘cometh in in 
his season.’ Some fruits ripen early. Scarcely 
has the delicious June poured its full glory 
over earth ere some rare and delicate species 
are already ripened. And some ripen later. 
There are trees that do not even blossom till 
midsummer. And there are fruits that remain 
hard and unsavory till God shakes them in the 
wild autumnal wind, and treats them with the 
distreasful ministry of frost. And so is it in 
the spiritual—souls develop and mature differ- 
ently. Some are ready for gathering at life's 
earl summer, and some come not to the ear- 
ing till the time of the latter rain. And God 
watches carefully that each shall. ‘come in in 

eason.’ We indeed sometimes talk of ‘ un- 
time ly deaths’ of young ( hristians, removed 
too early from spheres of usefulness, as if the 
Omniscient Husbandman did not know when 
His immortal grapes are purple and His corn 
in the ear. Surely, God does the whole thing 
wisely, gathering each spiritual growth just as 
it comes into condition for its immortal ues, 


“Oh, thought beautiful and comforting! 
is not destruction, but Aarvesting—the 
ing from fields of mortal tillage ripe 
their season. And why then should 
 harwest-feast be sad over garnered immor- 
tality? Why should this sweetly tolling bell 
filling their troubled earthly airs with a gentle 
sound so startle and appal the trustful spirit ? 
Oh, ye sad mourners over beloved graves, that 
by reason of bereavement can hardly find it in 
your hearts this day to be grateful, and to whom 
our hymn of thanksgiving hath the seeming of 
a requiem for the dead! God strengthen your 
faith so to behold this mysterious thing in a 
light from Heaven that its dark veil shall seem 
transparent, and a face with soft eyes look forth 
loving and bright as the face of an angel. 

“ Death is not destruction! Death is not even 
decay! Death is HARVESTING! 
Oh, disconsolate hearts! Ye parents from 
whose households sweet children have been 


Hear ye this, 


rudely parted, hear ye this: ‘ The Beloved hath 
gone down into His garden to gather lilies!’ Ye 
children who have lost revered parents, and 
whose life is chilled in the shadow of that dread 
thing—orphanage—shear ye this: ‘As a shock 
oj corn cometh mm his season,’ 80 are ik red 
souls gathered to the garner of God.” 
(273) 
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SIX IN ALL. 
A SEQUEL TO “A DOLLAR A DAY.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
T was all over at last, and Darley Hanes had 
mounted from an under-graduate into the 
ranks of the Harvard aiumni. 

On the whole, he had reason to congratulate 
himself when he looked back on his college- 
life, the old working habit of the “ lean-to” 
had been his best friend in the cloister; and 


he had not squandered the precious capital of 
) gone such changes that you would scarcely 


the days and evenings in those thousand social 
enjoyments which form the great temptation 
of students, nor let the hours drift by in 


Darley had come out of college with robust 
health ; he could turn to teaching for awhile, 
or—he told his sisters with a grim smile—“ he 


( could fall back on his hoe and spade, if the 


dreamy reveries and artistic introspection— , 


another of the perils of temperaments like 
Darley’s. 

He had done some good work in his recita- 
tions, and won some laurels on class-day at 
Harvard; but then we all know class-day 
laurels prove very little, and wither rapidly 
in the glare and heat of the noonday, a ten- 


worst came.” 

At all events, he had no cause for pressing 
anxieties on their account. The small East 
Indians amply sustained all the current ex- 
penses of the “lean-to,” but this had under- 


have identified it. 

Forsyth had recently purchased the old 
place, and put on window-blinds and run a 
piazza across the front, and covered the whole 
with a soft, wood-brown shade blinds and pil- 
lars—just a tint darker than the main building; 
and the ancient low-roofed house made a pic- 
ture in the landscape, that people riding in the 


) outskirts of Baybridge often stopped to gaze 


der perfume of young hopes and dreams cling- | 


ing always to them, May-blooms of the fancy. 

Darley had also written some clever articles 
for two or three first class periodicals, his muse 
taking a long stride in advance of the County 
Weekly. 

Now that he was fairly launched, too, on his 
own resources, that awful question of *bread- 
and-butter, which underlies every other one in 
human life, was not quite the terrible problem 
to Darley Hanes which it is to so many young 


at. 

The charm of the old house still consisted in 
the ancient air which invested it: steep-roofed 
and low-browed, it seemed to have stepped out 
of its hundred years like some old painting 
brought down from the garret and set in a 
modern frame. 

In deference to what Forsyth regarded as 
the chronic pride of its inmates, he still 
charged a nominal rent for the “lean-to,” but 
this always came back to the girls in presents 


) at Christmas, of which Cressy had the super- 


men just out of college. Thanks again to the ° 


tough training of his boyhood. 
As for the professions, law, medicine, or the 


vision ; and it was wonderful how these gifts 


) proved to be something which the girls de- 


) sired above anything else in the world, if they 


pulpit, Darley had settled with himself that he 
) not indulge in. 


had no especial aptitude for either; had he 


been compelled to a choice, it would probably ° 
‘ ated, and Joe had run up for a bit of recrea- 


have fallen on the first, but he had long ago 


fight that old battle of the ages with his pen 


with no less enthusiastic consecration of his | 
whole self than those old heroes who rode to } 


the world’s battle with Evil, with sword and 5 
’ home at this time, the two houses were thrown 


armor and lance in rest. 
In Curtis’s biographical sketch of Theodore 


Winthrop, which sheds such a soft, tender ‘ 


moonlight of memory and poetry around the 
life of the young author-soldier, there was one 
passage which Darley would never forget, 


“The heroes are always essentially the same.” 
(274) 


had not been bits of extravagance they could 


It was the autumn after Darley had gradu- 


selected his weapon and his work—he must > tion and a “lark” with his friend; and it was 


this very autumn that several things happened 
which nobody could in the least have fore- 
seen, 

The young Forsyths happening to be both at 


¢ constantly together. 


) 
¢ 


? 
; 


Darley still kept his horse in Forsyth’s 
stables, and took the splendid creature out 
every morning for a breathless canter among 
the hills, Joe and the Forsyths generally ac- 
companying him, Cressy and her father coming 
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out on the piazza to see the quartette clatter 
away ; and they usually brought up a moment, 
on their return, at the front gate of the “ lean- 
to,” while the “fair guardians of the castle,” 
as Proctor called Darley’s sisters, wonld come 
out of the front door and hold a brief, merry 
parley with the four young horsemen. 

In short, it was a real gala time with them, 
and everything seemed to conspire to bring the 
households together. 

“It was a little taste of Arcadia,” Darley 
said, those delicious afternoon drives among 
the old autumn woods, those enchanting sails 
in a tiny yacht with which Ramsey’s father 
had presented him, and which brought up old, 
vivid scenes of their seafaring life to him and 
Joe, and with which they used to regale the 
others as they all floated up and down the 
river. 

And the trees, leaning over the banks to 
listen, forgot the tender caresses of the winds, 
and overhead hung that great magician of a 
moon, and the earth,grew divine under her 
enchantment, and the small yacht looked like 
the great white wings of a seagnil out there on 
the river. 

But'the things which happened this autumn 
came about in the most prosaic fashion, with 
no romantic backgrounds of moonlight even- 


ings or bewitching sails; and yet these things 
were what gave a glory and significance to this 
autumn no other could have which went before 
or came after. 

Joe had had a room fitted up at the “lean- 
to” for his brief visits, and no longer resorted 


to the hotel. His palate, too, seemed to have 
grown less fastidious. “ Probably his long ab- 
sence from the Orient had dulled its fine edge,” 
Darley told his sisters, with a glint of humor 
in his eyes, 

One morning, at breakfast, the two young 
men fell to talking of the old newsboy-days. 
They both seemed to have an affection for 
these despite all the hardships and struggles of 
that period. 

Nobody could tell how the eubject first came 
up, although circumstances which transpired 
afterward made this a matter of some interest. 
But one story brought up another, full of 
comedy and pathos, as human life always is, 
and losing nothing in the vivid, dramatic 
lights and shades with which the brace of 
talkers touched off the whole. The girls 
laughed at some of these until they had stitches 
in their sides, and besought the young men to 
spare their risibles any further temptations. 

As for the “apple-turnoyers” of that time, 
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Darley protested it was his melancholy convic- 
tion that they belonged to the “lost arts.” 
They held some pungent saccharine sweetness 
which all later ones had missed. He would 
cheerfully walk ten miles to eat one that would 
taste precisely as those used to, under the por- 
tico of the old South Church, with the ther- 
mometer below zero, it might be, or a sharp, 
stinging sleet pricking his benumbed fingers, 
as they broke the brown, flaky crust that 
covered the hot, spicy stratum, more delicious 
than “ Circe’s Paste,” and 

“The brown bees of Hymettus 

Make their honey not so sweet.” 

“ Now Darley has mounted his Pegasus, in- 
spired by the memory of an, apple-turnover,” 
said Cherry, with her merriest little langhters 
shaking all about the words, “there is no more 
to be said. I don’t believe one syllable of it, 
though. It’s all poetry and moonshine. If 
we only had some summer apples, you and I, 
Prudy, could make turnovers before which those 
of Darley’s youth should grow pale.” 

“T haven’t a doubt as to the turnovers,” an- 
swered Prudy, “only we could not supply the 
boy’s appetite. It would take the old South 
Church and the stinging sleet, and two hours 
of howling newspapers to do that.” 

“T have half a mind to try the experiment,” 
added Darley. 

“The old apple-tree still stands in the huc- 
kleberry pasture. The fruit ought to be in 
prime condition just now for turnovers,” sid 
Prudy. 

Something interrupted the conversatio: at 
this juncture. 

Joe did not go to ride that morning. He 
had some letters to write, which took him off 
to his room and held him there for the next 
two hours. 

When he came down he found nobody but 
the children, who were very fond of him. 
They were playing among the flower-beds, but 
as soon as he showed his face outside, they 
left everything else and ran, shouting, toward 
him. 

He learned from these that Prudy had gone 
away off into the woods, they believed, with a 
basket. 

It struck him in a moment that her errand 
had taken her to the huckleberry pasture, and 
he started in pursuit of her. 

Since that evening on which Prudy had 
given him the slippers, Joe had probably not 
passed five minutes alone in her society, and 
nothing in his manner afforded the slightest 
hint that he entertained any feeling for her 
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differing from that which he had always shown 
toward the sister of his dearest friend. 


He always treated women with a kind of 


half-tender chivalry, which was a part of his 
instinctive homage to whatever was finest and 
loveliest in them. Nothing stirred him int 
such a heat of anger as that half-sneering, half 
cynical tone which men of the world are apt 
to adopt when discussing womanhood. Joe 
Dayton was what every true man must be—a 
champion of the other sex. 

All this time he had carried Prady in that 
strong, deep heart of his, which had such a 
capacity for silent, deathleas devotion 

She grew more beautiful, more ideal in his 
thought and imagination every day, but he 
held his love down deep in the silences of his 
heart, as a girl would; indeed, there was 
something feminine at the bottom of Joe’s na 
ture. 

He had guessed rightly. Prudy had gone to 
the huckleberry pasture that morning in quest 
of early apples, resolved to crown the noon 
lunch with some turnovers, which should 
prove they were not the lost culinary art Dar- 
ley imagined. 

Prudy was securing her fruit under some 
difficulties. The apple-tree, gnarled and knob- 
bed with age, grew in one corner of the lot, 
close by a low stone wall, 

Prudy had mounted this, and with some 
e Tort had maintained her balance, and had 
ju t grasped hold of a fruitful branch when Joe 
cat ght sight of her. 

Intent on her work, the girl had not ob- 
sery ‘d the young man’s approach, and her first 
intin ation of his presence was his playful 
You look like some wood 
nymp., who has glided down softly from the 
hill Mayn’t I come up there, Mise Prudy, 


salute ‘ion: : 


and hel » you?” 

She started back, and the branch sprang out 
of her hold, and poor Prudy lost her footing 
and came down from the wall at Joe’s feet; at 
least, she would, if he had not caught her in 
time 

She was not seriously hurt, only generally 
jarred and frightened, but he was dreadfully 
shocked at himself for giving Prudy thi 
alarm, 

Oh, my love! my love!” he said, as she 
fell against him, and he caught her with his 
stron arms, 

It was out then! but Joe did not know it. 
He fancied the words were still shut down in 
his heart, where he had held them so long, but 
in that unconscious cry the voice of his soul 
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had leaped out with its unutterable tender 
ness, its smothered hunger. 

Prudy turned and gaye him one half-terrified 
glance; she met his eyes; a crimson blush 


throbbed in her face—then he knew that he 


had spoken. 

A great emergency always calmed Joe Day 
ton. ‘It is trne, he | 
precisely this way before, but his masterful 


1 never been tried in 


self came now to the rescue. 

The words were only now for good or for 
evil; there was no time for regret or amaz 
ment; Prudy would know the truth thereafter 

“ Forgive me, Mis« Prudy, 1 did not mean to 
speak those words, but 5 
and it is too late to take them back.’’ 

There was a great thrill of feeling in his 
voice, but it had the calm of ¢ soul that was ite 
master, 

Prudy Hanes, too, had one of those natures 
which always rises by a certain quiet, inherent 
quality of its own to the occasion. A great 
surprise shook her for a moment, then a great 
immortal joy calmed her. “1 don’t want you 
should take them back, Mr. Joe,” she said. 

They sat down on the stone-wall under the 
scraggy old apple-iree. A great many sum 
mers had sung their joy through its leaves, but 
no gladness like this had ever sat in its 
shadows. 

Around them was the divine glory of the 
autumn day; one of those days which the year 
always brings us before she turns her face away 
and goes down into the chill and darkness. 

So they talked their lover’s first talk under 
In a little while the feel 
ing of strangeness wore off, and it began to seem 
as though it must have been like this always 


And the purple bees hummed in the grasses 


that o'd apple-tre 


and the winds flickered among the leaves over 
head, and the great, simple soul of the mar 
and the tender, gracious one of the womar 


were wedded to each other 


} 


It was high noon when they set out foi 


home, and they did not have the apple turn 
overs that day at lunch But that evening i 
all came out. There was no father to bestow 
with tender, paternal blessings Prudy Hanes 


on her lover; but it was fitting that that news 
boy, whose young arm had fought the battle 
by her side, and spared her childhood the 


worst grief and wrong of orphanage, should 
give his sister to his friend 


The four were all alone; the supper was 
over, and it was in the twilight that Joe led 
Prudy over to her brother's side. “ Darley, 


will you give her to me?” he asked. 


ou have heard them, 
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Darley stared in blank amazement from one 
to the other. “ What does it mean, Joe?” he 
asked, at last. 

But in a moment more he knew— whether 
with words, or without them, I cannot tell. 
my old ‘Fides 


he said, at last, when the words 


“Give her to 
Achales,’” 
came, which the tide of amazement and joy 
had, for awhile, held back. “With all my 
heart and soul; and, giving her, I give the 
best woman in the whole world to the best 
man!” and with that he took their hands and 


you, 


placed them in each other. 

And Cherry’s turn came with its sobs and 
smiles, and its young girl’s wondering joy 
underlying all; and when that bewilderment 
of joy was over, they all settled down into the 
happiest evening of their lives. 

“And you and Mr, Joe are to be real bro 
thers, after all!” exclaimed Cherry, during the 
evening, as one and another delightful fact in 
the new relation projected itself to her thought. 

Darley turned and looked at his friend. 
“We didn’t need this new tie, Joe; but come 
to think of it seriously I should have been 


mortally jealous had you chosen any othe: 


woman than my poor old Prudy!” 

“Poor old Prudy!” echoed Darley’s elder 
sister, with a little breeze of merry laughter 
“Tt strikes me that remark is hardly compli 
mentary to your taste, Mr. Joe.” 

Sut the talk wandered at its own sweet will 


and was grave one mome nt and gay the other. 


It went away into the past and gathered uy 
a thousand little cabinet pictures of old memo 


ries of the winter evenings, when the three 


used to sit around the fire, and Darley would 


} 


weave about those dark, lonely hours the glit 


tering network of his young fancies, until they 
shone like that fairy frostwork which anothe: 
} 


magician was weaving around the window 
of the old “lean-t 


pane 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Cherry Hanes came out on the piazza that 


morning with a hammer and some tack 


There had been a storm the 


angry plunges of rain fierce bustlings o 


night before 


; 


winds that had shaken down some of the cle 


matis around the slender column The vin 
hung here in masses starred all over with it 
bloasoma, like heaped up gree: 
little dot 


over them, Cherry stood still looking out on the 


amall whit 


billows with 


, 
wide, fresh sunniness of sky and earth. 


coming out of the night’ 


. 
and flecks of foam all 


How 
everything sparkled and shone and rejoiced, 
darkness and rain, 


in £2 i. 


The low fields quivered all over with dews 
Beyond them lay the fringes of wood, witl 
little red and golden tapers of autumn run- 
ning up amonget the maples and young oaks 
Cherry’s heart is very light this morning. 
herself a great, 
gladness, “ What a happy, beautiful world it 
ia to live in.” There ia that other dark side of 


She feels part of the wide 


pain and trouble she knows only too well, but 
God knows that, too, and will take care of it 
and she means to make the most of her small 
piece of the light and gladness when it falls t 
her, just as the birds and the flowers do, con 
tent to sing and bloom, without troubling 
themselves abont things they cannot help; all 
they have to do is to make a little more glad 
neas and beauty in the world, Cherry means 
to do that too, day by day, in her time and place, 

She stood there, with these h appy th ughta, 
a few moments before she turned to her work 
She looked a part of the freshness and beauty 
of the morning 

She had on some sort of white woollen jacket, 
briery vine embroidered 


with sky-blue, 


1 then, in a 


around the heavy-ribbed margin 


freakish play fulness, which was as itural t 
her as her smiles, she had mounted one of the 
children’s caps on her head, a curious pic- 
turesque bit of domestic manufactnre, made 
of grayish flannel, with a dee p, scarlet border. 


It waa wonderfully becoming. If the girl 


had spent hours getting up a grand toilet that 
morning, the reault could not have been more 
charming than this bit of picturesque impro 

Visation 
vear had been touching her with 
and finer tints She was 
what Buttertield 

deal to tho 
( herr’ Hane 

mer ifting 
r dainty toucl 
thing 
immer- 


roruly 


ape 
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in the sunshine to speak to him, with the ham- 
mer in her hand, and that odd gray and scarlet 
cap on her head. 

Proctor took off his hat. “Good morning,” 
he said. “Are you the real Titania, straight 
from Faerie-]and with your crown and sceptre?” 

Her little merry breezes of laughter shook all 
around the bright morning air. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Proctor, I am only the most 
commonplace of mortals, doing chore boy’s 
duty with my garden-cap and hammer.” 

There was some more playful, airy talk be- 
tween the two, with a sprinkling of compli- 
ments on the man’s side; and then, for answer 
to some remark of his about the flower-beds 
looking wonderfully fair after their bath, 
Cherry sprang down the walk, and wheeled 
around among the thread-like paths to a bit of 
rockery that stood in the centre of the flower- 
beds. 

Dainty ferns and geraniums, with little scar- 
let flames of blossoms all through them, and 
broad scallops of begonia leaves, green, with 
purple bands at the edges, grew here, the 
autumn making up in glow and color for the 
summer’s lost beauty and perfume, long, splen- 
did spikes of gladioli and dahlias in crimson 
and purple, and late-flowering pinks and 
chrysanthemums, and, to ‘crown all, on the 
very top of this flowering pyramid was a great 
kingly moss-rose, the bright velvety petals 
seeming to throb out in fine pulses of 
bloom. 

There it hung, a solitary rose, as though its 
blushing loveliness held and symbolized the lost 
summer's warmth and sweetness above all that 
blaze of autumn flowers. 

) her loneness, in her le 
41] the fairer for that oneness.” 


neness, 


Proctor Forsyth knew the history of that 
moss-rose bush. It belonged to Cherry. Dar- 
ley had brought it to her, and planted it on 
top of the rockery. All summer long she had 
tended it carefully, and watched for its bud- 


ding and now, in the autumn, it had bur- 
geone® out into this one royal blossom, 

The young man watched the girl with in- 
terest, as he saw her smell pocket-scissors 
gle ming among the blossoms. They went 
close to the rose; they seemed to hang there a 
momei.t half-doubtfully, but they left it un- 
touched. Proctor knew that rose was more in 


Cherry's eyes than all the rest of the blooming 
rockery; and he had a feeling that, when she 
gave it away, it would be to the friend she held 
dearest on“earth. 


She brought hima tiny b« uquet at last—a 


ARTHAUR’S LADY'S 
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delicious bit of color and grace; but the rose 
was not there. 

Proctor Forsyth sprang off his horse, and, 
with the bridle in one hand, stood there a few 
minutes chatting in the warm, wide sunniness 
with the girl. 

There was a certain playful, airy grace about 
Darley’s younger sister which had always at- 
traced Proctor Forsyth. She had a native 
archness, a spirit of prankish fun which always 
woke up in the young man’s presence and 
sparkled out of her eyes and bubbled over her 
lips in the merriest laughters and jests, whose 
brightness fairly dazzled him. She was in 
her brightest mood this morning, too, and her 
little shafts of merriment played about all the 
talk. It seemed to Proctor that she had never 
looked so charming, and that he could have 
stood there all day, and listened; but at last he 
was compelled to mount his horseand ride away, 
with the bouquet in his buttonhole. He had 
other thoughts that morning. Only the night 
before Darley, visiting the Forsyths, had ac- 
quainted them with the engagement of his 
elder sister. Perhaps that fact had something 
to do with the train of Proctor’s meditations at 
this time. 

Certainly, they were as serious as a young 
man’s could be, They had been antedated 
by a good many rather severe struggles with 
himself, for pride and ambition were strong 
elements in his character, and the orphan-sister 
of Darley Hanes had nothing which either of 
these qualities could approve. She stood there 
in her youth and loveliness, without one ex- 
traneous aid of fortune or family. 

Proct:r }ad met the elegant, high-bred wo- 
men of both continents. He admired them, 
and had vague intentions of sometime taking 
one to wife. 

But this little fairy, with her sweet, airy 
grace, had somehow got into his heart 
“Let the pride and the ambition go hang,” 
said Proctor Forsyth, that morning, waking 
out of his meditations with a sharp pull at his 
horse’s bridle, and he made up his mind to ask 
Cherry the question which Joe had asked 
Prudy a week ago that very morning, sitting 
under the old bowery apple-tree. 

He could not doubt the result, such a fine, 
manly fellow as he thought himself—as he 
really was, too—yet Cherry had not given him 
the rose. 

But, after he had settled the matter fully 
with himself, Proctor Forsyth galloped along 
in the wide October beauty and glory, feeling 
a nobler, braver man than he had ever felt bes 
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fore. His heart warm and thrilling with 
thoughts of that young girl he had left stand- 
ing at the garden-gate, he looked down ten- 
derly at the bouquet in his buttonhole, and he 
forgot that the rose was not there! 

Cherry Hanes had just finished fastening up 
her vines, Ww hen she canght the sound of car- 
riage-wheels in the road, and glancing up, she 
saw a light buggy going by, and the solitary 
occupant catching sight of the girl, he drew 
ip in a moment, and it proved to be Ramsey 
Forsyth. 

I have not lost sight of him all these years, 
although the others have come into the fore- 
His 
which he had no need to feel ashamed. 

He had completed his scientific studies with 


ground of my story. record was one of 


credit to himself, and afterward Forsyth had 
placed his business affairs in the hands of his 
elder son. Ramsey had executed his task with 


conscientiousness, faithfulness, and no smal] 


ability. 


) 
The Ramsey Forsyth of my early 
story is gone forever, and in his place is the 
fine, manly, generous youth who has just sprung 
out of his carriage to greet Cherry Hanes. 

She comes down the walk to meet him, as 
fair and sweet as she did half an hour ago to 
meet his brother. She has not seen him for 
weeks, as he has been in the city. The two 


shake hands very cordially; but Cherry’s 
spirits never rise to such heights of merriment 
with the elder as they do with the younger 
brother. 


haunts them—a ghost-like memory of a buried 


Perhaps one dreadful morning still 


grief and pain. 

But they talk gayly enough on ordinary 
topics. Then Ramsey, too, has something to 
say about the flower-beds. On whici Cherry 
suddenly turns about and goes back to the 
rockery again. She looks at her queenly rose 
a moment, and then she lifts her scissors and 
snips it off carefully—so carefully that a few 
later dews which still cling to some of the 
large leaves in which the flower is set do not 
shake off; and she brings back the blossom to 
Ramsey. 

“Ts that for me, Miss Cherry?” he asks. He 
has dark, handsome eyes, and they are full of 
a great light now. 

“Yes, Mr. Ramsey; it is my very ‘ last rose 
of summer,’ you see.” 

“If I try to thank you I shall fail,” he says, 
putting the beautiful thing in his buttonhole. 

“Thanks are usually failures, I believe,’ 
Cherry answers. 

“Why can’t jump 
short drive with me, Miss Cherry ?’ 


you in now and take a 
} 


is e 


ALL. 


young man’s next question, on the spur of the 
moment. 

Her face answers with a quick pleasure; but 
young ladyhood has some rights which it will 
hardly do to invade. 

“Tn this dress and this cap? You forget 
the proprieties, Mr. Ramsey.” 

‘I never had much regard for them, Miss 
Can’t you put them aside for once? 
Wont you 


Cherry. 
It 


come?” 


is such a delicious morning. 
Cherry drew a long breath. She had a native 
of this 


kind—for things just outside of the beaten 


relish for little improvised “ larks” 
track—and that were a little merry defiance of 
the she held up before Ramsey 


Forsyth. 


“ proprieties ”’ 


In a moment more she was in the carriage; 
and so it came about that the two went to drive 
that morning. 
| 


“Darley told us the news last night,” said 
Ramsey. 

Cherry knew what he meant; there was but 
now at the “lean-to.” 


one piece of “news” 
‘Isn’t it wonderful ?” she said. 
‘And as good as wonderful. Miss Prudy is 
just the one woman in the world for that grand 
Joe of ours,” 

“ We never could have given her to anybody 
Ise,” continued Cherry. 

And the talked for awhile. And 
then—I don’t know how it happened; I doubt 
very much whether those principally concerned 
in the matter do; certainly Ramsey Forsyth 
had come out that morning with no intention 
of inviting Cherry Hanes to drive, much less 
of doing what he did at this juncture; but he 
looked at her as she sat by his side in her 


€ 


£0 two 


sweetness and beauty, and his heart thrilled, 
and he drew something carefully out of his 
vest-pocket, and held it before her. 

“Do you recognize that?” he asked. 

It was the little faded pincushion of her 
mother’s, which she had given him so long 
ago, on that dreadful night when he went off 
The sight brought the old pity and 


LO sea. 


terror back to her. 
“Oh, Mr. Ramsey!” she faltered. 
“Tt has been all around the world with me, 
Miss 


miserable first mx 


Cherry. Sometimes, in those lonely, 
nths at sea, I used to take it 
out and look at it, and I think it kept my 
heart from breaking.” 
she 


She looked 


tears atremble in her 


could not speak. 


This time 


at m through great 


eyes, 
had been for years in the heart and 


She 
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thought of Ramsey Forsyth; not, perhaps, so 
consciously as Prudy had been in Joe Day- 
ton’s; but he had loved her “ because she was 
Darley’s sister,’ he thought, and because of 
what she had done for him in the time of his 
misery and despair. 

But as Ramsey Forsyth grew better he grew 
humbler ; as his vision cleared, the old self of 
his youth—that hard, coarse, arrogant youth— 
grew meaner and more hateful in his eyes. 

How, he asked himself, could he bring his 
stained, blighted life to this pure and gracious 
woman? She deserved th« She knew 
what other men like her brother and Joe Day- 
If Ramsey 


best. 


ton could give to other women. 
Forsyth brought himself, knowing what that 
had been, would not Cherry Hanes turn from 
him with a shudder of pitying contempt ? 

So Ramsey’s thoughts had gone; love and 
remorse working this humility in him. 

Perhaps he had no new hope that morning; 
perhaps the sight of those swift tears was what 
moved him with a sudden impulse to tell her 
what she was to him. It would at least do her 
no harm to know. So he spoke, not minding 
how the words came. 

“Tf my youth had been different, Cherry— 
if it were not for the memory of all that had 
happened when you gave me this, I might 
have found courage to say to you what Joe 
Dayton has to Prudy.” 

In the warm, bright October sunniness, the 
purple bees hummed, and soft, dreaming voices 
out of a little brook on the right rose and fell 
in the golden air. 

Ramsey heard these, it 
long time before he heard Cherry’s voice, and 
this was what it said: “I think, Mr. Ramsey, 


seemed to him, a 


there is all the more reason vou should say 
what Joe Dayton has.” 

When Ramsey returned home that day, he 
wore Oherry’s moss-rose. His brother was in 
the library, and the elder stopped a moment 
and spoke to him before he went on to his own 

n, but not until Proctor had seen the moss- 
and knew what it meant. 
fan hour later, Cressy, going softly into 
the library, heard a sharp, smothered groan. 
Greatly startled, she saw her younger brother 
tanding by the window, his forehead leaning 
on his hand. She came up softly and leaned 
He was very pale, 
some pain in his eyes. 


“What is the matter, Proctor? 


and there was 


over him, 
Are you 
ill 

He was very proud, but the blow had hurt 


cruelly, if he had had more time, he would 
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have borne the pain silently, but she came 
upon him in its first sharpness; and he had 
proved so often the depths of that tender sister. 
heart, and in his strait he turned to it now for 
help and comfort. 

“T’m not sick, ¢ 
were, or anything else, but a fool!” 

Then he laid his head in her lap and told 
her all. 

She was overwhelmed with amazement. She 


I would to Heaven | 


reas, 


could not be glad for one brother, she was s 
grieved for the other. 
“Never mind, Cress,” said Proctor at las 
turning comforter in his turn, seeing he 
trouble, “I shall But j 
rather takes a fellow’s breath away at first. 


ride over this sea. 
the congratulations and compli 
that sort of thing. I must le 
off on the frontiers for a year, more or less, 


can’t stand 
ments, and all 


hunting and prospecting, and things of that 
sort, to toughen some fibres that are sufficient! 
sensitive just now When they are quit 
ick to do my duty w 

He's had trouble 
joy of that litth 


He’: 


sound, I shall coms 
brother-in-law. Poor Ram! 


wish him 


belong to him. 


enough; and 


sweet woman wi is to 


won the game fairly. 
“But you may jump to hasty conclusions 


Proctor dear. One rose, after all, does 1 
prove anything 

- Yes, it doe _ 
will learn it, too, my dear, soon enough ; and | 
shall expect you will 
me off. Now you know the facts.” 

“JT will devote my life to you and papa 
Proctor. I will be 
the best siste: Cressy’: 


in this case. Y 


ever’ thing 


be a good sister, and hel 


I will never get married. 
brother ever had.” 
heart hurrying her eager words precist 
in the old childish way. 

The next day Ramsey Forsyth acquainted 
his father 
ing” in these Oct 
( ext 


with another “ happer- 


mornings. 


ana ister 


a fe 


MEN are oft pable 

they perform. They are 
7 

nd seldom draw t 


of greater things that 
sent into this wo 
with bills of their 
full extent. 
GENEROsiTY during life is a very difiere! 
thing trom gen: in the hour of death ; one 
proceeds from gé liberality and beneve 
duce 
the 
oran 


dent 


lence, the other from pride or fear, 


THE greater difficulty, the more 
there is in surmounting it. Skilful pilots g: 
storms and tempests. 


Lhe 
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their reputation fro: 


THE CANONS 


OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS, 


WO great rivers—the Colorado and the Rio 
their 


t} 
u! 


T 
Territory, draining 
same range of mountains. 


Grande—find sources in Colorado 
1€ opposite sides of the 
One running south 
westward, finds an outlet in the Galf of Cali- 


fornia; the other, taking a southerly course, 
goes to swell the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
These rivers are remarkable for the deep and 
extensive cafions or gullies through which they 
run. 
We give our readers, this month, an illu 

For 
) 


tration of the Cafion of the Rio Grande. 
many miles this river runs through a deep anc 
precipitous ravine, over a narrow, rocky bed, 
its course constantly broken by rapids and 

On the le this 
chasm in the picture lies Mexico, on the left, 
the United States. 


extending to the very mountain-top, are seen 


whirlpools. right-hand side of 


Far away in the distance, 


the indications of a cafi which marks the 


mn 
channel of some tributary stream 
The surrounding country is leafless and bar- 
ren—an arid rocky desert. 
The Grand Cafion of the 
remarkable even than that of 


Colorado is more 
the Rio Grands 
for the height of its precipices and the desola- 
Not only is 
main stream deep cut in the earth, as 


tion of the neighboring « 


he 


yubtry. 
t 
though a fissure had been formed by an earth 
quake, but the country Is intersected by its 
r 


tributaries, which are buried in a like manne 
The traveller, pursuing his way over an appa- 


rt, ire- 
the 
descending almost perpendicularly many hun 


dreds of feet, in the depth of which 


rently level sandy dest suddenly and 


quently finds himself o brink of an abyss 


roils a 
rapid. n eid’ dan 
rapid, narrow and mu 


pearance of these pre 


to the storix 
travellers who have 


. truth 


{the cafion walls in s 


the waters, but vai 


and then perished { 
river below, which r 
dying ears.’ 

Sometimes the surface of the cafion wall is 
dull and gray in appearance, and the dee} 
shadow in which it is frequently buried, pro- 
duc es an eflect of indescribable gioom, Ag din, 


the wall is cut through layers of red and 


Orange sandstone, whi ‘glitter i n- 


n respi 


dent Deauty under the midday sun.’ 
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4 


4 


recent traveller through the y ellowstor € 


country speaks of the gorgeous colors be 
seen in the Cafion of the Yellowstone, a cafion 


which, in the wildne 


s and magnilicence of its 
enery probably far supercedes ihe others. 

of 
such a nature that water easily works upon it. 
The pre- 


In the « Liesée Callons the soli is 


unlry Oi 


i-ven the rocks wear away readily. 
sent appearance of the country shows that it 
has been subject to no convulsions of nature 
for a long period of time. For ages the peb- 


have 


bles and sand been gradually worn and 
washed away by the action of the streams, and 
the rock has been cut slowly, out surely, by 
the same agency. The channels of the streams 
have sunk deeper and de eper into the heart of 
the earth, until the abysses are hundreds, and 
sometimes, thousands of feet in depth, with 
ides, in most cases, so vertical that either de- 
scent or ascent is im possible, The streams 
flowing so far below the surface of the land, 
are useless for irrigating purposes, As there is 
no moisture there is no evaporation, and con- 
The of 


the country presents the appearance Of a bar- 


sequently little or no rain. surface 


? 


I 
Whether these regions, with their labyrinths 


ren desert, incapable of cultivation, 


of gorges filled with narrow, turoulent streams, 


and with their dry, unproductive surfaces, will 


ever be uluuized by Civlilzatlion, remains to be 


seen. itis uuntry, but a country 


that seems destined, vy its nature, to re 


very 


main forever uninhabited. 
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SPIRITUAL HOUSE BUILDING. 
BY CHAUNCERY GILES. 

’E are all living two lives which run parallel 
\ to each other through all the infinite revo 
lutions of human action. We dwell in two worlds, 
We are spiritual as well as natural beings. We 
are twice born. We breathe, we eat, we walk, we 
grow, we labor, we rest, we build, we plant, we are 
gathered into families and societies, both as natu 
ral and as spiritual beings. The natural life in all 
its diversities and particulars is the correspondent 
and expression of the spiritual. It is also the 
basis on which the spiritual rests, and the instru 
ment with which it is built up. 

Such being the relation between the outward and 


the inward life, building houses, planting gardens, 





setting the solitary in families, become beautifully 
expressive of analogous spiritual work—building 
of “the house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

The house is to the family what the body is to 
the soul. It is a larger body in which souls dwell, 
as the various human faculties dwell in the body. 
It is for protection, for comfort, for beauty, and 
fe. Itis 


use in the various relations of domestic | 
the centre from which all our affections and thoughts 
radiate, and to which they return; the points 
around which all our activities revolve. Here we 
rest. Here we unbend. Here we throw off the 
nask and outer garments of custom and social 
eonventionalities, and give free play to the gentle 
and innocent affections which shrink from the hard 
eontacts of common life, and nestle in the secret 
shrine of the heart. Here we are born, and nur 
tured on the soft bosom of maternal love, during 
infancy; here we rest when wearied with the labors 
of the day, and the Lord draws the curtains of the 
night about us. Here we are watched over and 
ministered to in sickness; and here we receive the 
heavenly messengers who come to conduct us to 
our home in Heaven. The house is, therefore, one 
of the most interesting and significant natural 
ebjects in the world. It is the centre of more 
thoughts—more affections cluster around it, more 
sweet and beautiful associations hallow it, and it 
therefore expresses the life of man more fully than 
any other material thing of his own workman- 
} ‘ os *« ‘ x 


rhe first thing in building a house is the selec 


tion of a proper location. Many considerations 
will have their influence in determining the choice, 
eve wh there is no lack of means, as proximity 
to 1 ss, to friends, relations to health, veauty 
of prospect, and use. But the one essential thing 
is t , some spot must be selected. 


In building our spiritual house, either as indi- 
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viduals or families, we must fix upon some genera 
principles, as an end and entre of all our actions 
as the standard and measure of all our duties, | 
we do not, we can n vet with any consistency 
or wisdom. What we do to-day we may undo t 
morrow. Nor can we ever act in harmony with 
others. We have no hom No one knows where 
to find us. Like wandering Arabs we pitch our 
tents for a day, or so g as caprice or pleasur 
dictate, and then we roam away as fickle and ind 

terminate as the winds ' ' * . 
When the locatior s selected, the foundation 
must be laid. Here much preparation and care i: 
necessary; for the form, general character, and 
permanence of the wl superstructure will depend 
upon the foundatior It will not do to lay it or 
the uneven surface of the ground. It would bh 
folly to place it on the sand or the soft and yielding 
earth. We must dig deep and lay it upon the 
1 earth below the 


rock, or the solidly « mpacter 
surface. 

We must do the same thing in building our 
spiritual house. The is no segurity in the mere 
surface of appearances; there is no strength in the 
ever-shifting sands of human opinion; there 
only one sure foundation on which to base the 
superstructure of a noble human character, and 
that is the Word of God. ‘“ Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of Mine and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man who built his house upon 4 
rock; and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon that hous 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” 
That Rock, as is elsewhere declared in the divine 
Word, is the Lord. He is the Source of our life, 
the Author of all we have, and of all our powert 
enjoy. We must respect Him as the centre of every 
action, as the measure and test of the quality and 
form of every affection and truth. A man ors 
family without this basis of action can never be 
secure. However mueh they may know, however 
much they may have, however accomplished they 
may be in all the arts aud courtesies of social life, 
without this foundation, they have no security 
against the storms of passion and the temptations 
that sooner or later will beat upon every one 
Their house must fall. If it stands the assaults of 
time, when the light of eternity bursts upon it, 
will dissolve like the shadows of night before the 
rising sun. The acknowledgment of the Lord, not 
in words, not in doctrine merely, but in the heart, 


is the only sure foundation for our spiritual house 


We must revere and Him. We must do good 
because the Lord rood, beeause it is heavenly 
and divine. We must refra from evil because 


is against God; because it ‘is destructive of Hii 
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good. Then all our actions will be based upon 
principles as substantial and unchangeable as the 
Lord Himself. Respecting these principles as a 
basis, We may consult time, circumstances, inclina 
tion, means, Our various relations to others, and 
our own tastes and habits, for the particulars of 
our work in collecting our materials and putting 
them together. 

The foundation having been wel? laid, more ma 
terials must be collected. The quantity and nature 
of these materials will in a great measure be deter 
mined by the foundation. The foundation must 
enter a8 @ general principle into every particular, 
modifying, if not exactly determining it. 

So the general principles which form the basis of 
every character, or what is the same thing, the 
ends of life each one proposes to himself, will de 
termine in a general manner, the materials he will 
collect, and in a specific manner, the use he will 
make of them. If love to the Lord and the neigh 
ber form the basis of his house, he will seek for 
He will seek 


a useful occupation; he will aim to learn genuine 


materials in keeping with that end. 


truths; he will have primary regard to what is 
solid, practical, and useful, to what will serve his 
end. He will find it necessary to make selections, 
It will not 


do to collect promiscuously whatever comes to 


and the end will determine his choice. 
hand. Two principles must guide us here. 


First, our specific employment; and, second, 
those general truths that we need to give us as 
wide and generous a culture as possible. Every 
sphere in life has its specific wants, while there are 
universal principles which enter into all, and are 
necessary to the building up of every human soul, 
as wood and iron and stone are necessary in every 
house. 

The materials ef a modern house are of great 
variety, and are collected from widely different 
sources. Almost every trade, art, occupation, 
almost every human affection and thought are 
represented in a house. 

The same is true in the formation of human 
lack of material. We 


character. There is no 


gather on all sides, from all sources. We begin 
with the first dawn of existence, before we are 
capable of making a choice, and we gather what is 
given us from parents, friends, and associates. 
The companions we associate with, the books we 
read, the sciences we study, the trade we learn, all 
All the past has 


Here also we may find a beautiful 


contribute something to this end. 
dabored for us. 
analogy between natural and spiritual thimgs. As 
the materials which enter into our houses have 
been hundreds, and some of them, doubtless, thou- 
the science and the 


sands of years in forming, s« 
arts of the present day are the results of many 
generations of thought and affection. They are 
Much, 
however, that comes in fair forms is mere rubbish, 


the accumulated treasures of the past. 


and totally unfit for any permanent structure. It 
is like decaying wood, or disintegrating stone. We 
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must be wise in our choice. The best materials 
are the cheapest and the most easily accessible. 


Here 


we can find precious stones, the most beautiful 


The Lord has provided these in His Word. 


woods and costly metals, They are as abundant 
and as easy ol possession as the poorest aud vilest. 
We can obtain them without money and without 
price. The man who should build his house of 
mud and straw and decayed wood, when with less 
trouble and expense he could have marble and 
silver and gold, and the most beautiful and sub- 
stantial wood, would not be guilty of so great and 
irreparable folly, as he who builds his spiritual 
house of the mere appearances of truth, and the 
current falsities of evil men. 

Having selected our materials, the next step con- 
sists in fitting them for their place and putting 
them into it. The rock must be hewn to fit its 
place, and each separate stone must be cemented 
to the others that there may be a compact and sub- 
stantial whole. Every beam and board must be 
cut to the proper shape, and receive the necessary 
finish. 

The materials which are to enter into our spirit 
ual house must undergo an analogous process. A 
truth cannot be said to be ours until it becomes a 
part of us; until it is woven into the fabric of our 
spiritual form by life. It must be fashioned to fit 


its place in us. The reason must determine its 
measure, and the affections must reduce it to the 
prescribed form and put it in its destined place. 
Innumerable forces, in manifold ways, act upon it 
to shape, to soften, to mould, to temper, and to fit 
it for its place and use. This process is life. This 
is the actual building of the house. 

The building of the natural and spiritual house 
is a gradual work. Each brick, each stone, each 
part of every floor, ceiling, wall, partition, door, 
must be specifically wrought and put in its place. 
In building our spiritual house this whole process 
is carried on in the common routine of the daily 
life of a family. Like the mechanics in the mate- 
rial building, they all work upon it, and contribute 
to the common end. The materials are gathered 
from abroad, hut they are wrought and finished in 
great measure at home. 

Let us look then a moment at the influence of 
domestic and social life in this great work we are 
all doing, and notice some things which are essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of anything really beau- 
tiful and good. 

There must be a head, a master workman, who 
keeps the whole work under his eye and knows 
where each part belongs and what each place re- 
quires. It will not do to let every one work after 
his own fashion, according to his own whim. There 
must be order, subordination, and harmony, or 
there will be a most defective structure. To secure 
this in some good degree by proper methods, re 
quires much skill, self-control and wisdom. - * 

It is this which makes family discipline and 


order so difficult and exhaustiug—wshich always 
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renders it impossible, where there is no love to 
sustain, and no wisdom to guide. And yet we can 
see how perfectly adapted such a life is to the 
varied development and perfection of every form 
and quality of the human mind. Each one is con 
stantly acting and reacting upon the other. Every 
power is brought into play—every faculty in the 


human sou 
times wearies and exhausts. It would entirely 


prostrate and destroy if strength was not con- 


is touched and quickened. It some 


stantly given from the exhaustless fountains of the 
heart. 
Domestic life is the school of patience. Its du- 


ties, its difficulties, and its delights, too, are con- 
stantly recurring. Only the work of to-day can be 
done to-day. There is a sameness also in the mere 
external form, an ever-recurring round that must 
disgust, or make one a mere mechanical drudge, 
unless the heart is put into the work, and the little, 
eommon, trivial acts are made the embodiment of 
noble ends. Step by step, stiteh by stitch, stroke 
by stroke, the work goes on. One round of duty 
is completed only to commence another. Every 
day is a lesson and a practical exercise in patie nee. 
It is a good lesson, and we need to learn and prac 
tice it. It helps us to do another work which is 
absolutely necessary to the perfection of human 
character and the happiness of home, and that is 
the surrender of self. When two persons unite in 


the marriage relation they become one by mutual 





concessions. They mutually approach each other. 
There is much t 


sides. There are many sharp corners to be rounded 


jive up as well as to gire on both 
off, many rough surfaces to be made smooth, and 
many crooked ways to be made straight, and irre- 
gularities to be adjusted. Some of these are in the 
very grain of the constitution; some of them have 
been confirmed and hardened into habit, and it is 
dificult to make any impression upon them. 
Neither must seek to make self the standard, and 


1} #13 


to exact all the surrender and conformity from the 





other. Neither must seek to become the other, but 
something better thaneither. When two substances 
unite, chemically, the result is a substance different 
from either of its components. So it’should be in 
marriage. The result should be favorable to hus- 
band and wife. Each one should become freer, 
nobler, stonger, purer, and wiser—should attain a 
higher excel 


This will alwavs be the result when the rule of 


lence than either could attain alone. 


surrender, accommodation, and 





action is mutu 
help. Each should inquire, What can I yield? 





In what respect and how far can I con- 
form ? 

A great part of the sum of domestic misery is 
caused by this want of mutual accommodation, in 
apparently trivial things. It is as though the 
builder had left here and there in the floor, parti 
tions, and passages, the sharp points of nails to 
pierce the feet and rend the garments ; or as though 
a thousand rough surfaces and sharp corners were 


fretting the inmates, and loose, ill-fitting joints 
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were annoying them. If we could see the spiritual 
house as we see the natural, we should discover all 


these defects in the very walls. We could see the 


marks and scars of all painful collisions; the want 
of proportion and harmony in the various apart 
ments. I repeat, then, if we desire to have the 
work in our spiritual building go on harmoniously 
to a successful and noble issue, we must seek har 
mony in little things. Our intercourse must be 
courteous and respectful. We. muat be filled with 
that worthy fear which is the offspring of love, 
not the fear of each other, but fear for each 6ther— 
fear of ourselves that we maybe wanting in some 
attention or respect; fear that we may do less for 
each other and exact more from each other than we 


the good of each 


ought. In a word we must s¢ g 


other and of all in the house, and around that end 
as a centre, the life of each and all should revolve 
in freedom. 

But this subject assumes an importance far 
greater than an instructive and pleasing analogy, 


when we consider that we are by our lives in this 





world actually selecting the lo ties and building 


the houses we shall dwel!! in thr 


ugh eternity. We 
are deciding in what province of the spiritual 
world we shall dwell—whether in Hell, where we 
shall be surrounded with all that is filthy, repul 
sive, and evil; or in Heaven, where every form of 
innocence, purity, loveliness, and beauty will de 


light us. 


But more than this: we are also collecting the 
materials of which it will } structed. We are 
letermining its architecture, its size, its plan, the 
arrangement, number, and form of all its rooms; 
its ornaments and structure in every particular 
even the minutest. 

In this world a man wh s money can build a 
house that will represent the ideas of beauty and 


harmony of others—of the architect or builder. 


ut there it will not be so. Every one must be his 


own architect, and live in a dwelling that will 
be the external representative of internal prin- 
ciples. 

But what we shall be in the spiritual world de- 


pends upon what we are becoming here—upon the 
truths we are learning and living here. This day 
this discourse will have some effect upon our 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

Is not the subject worthy our most serious con- 
sideration? “Build ye houses and dwell in them.” 
But select the pure, health-giving climate of 
Heaven for their location; lay the foundations 
upon the Rock of Ages. Make the Lord Himself 
the chief corner-stone. Select the gold and silver 
and precious stones of genuine truths from the 
Word for our materials, and by a heavenly life 
here see that they are all wrought into beautiful 
forms aod harmonious proportions within us. 
Then we may leave this world in perfect confidence 
that they will be perfectly represented in our home 
in Heaven. 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


MOTHER'S LETTER. 

Y DARLING DAUGHTER: Your loving let- 
N ter came to me like sunshine, and has made 
me feel happy all day. When I opened it, my 
head was aching, but the pain went off as if by a 
kind of magic before I had read through the first 
page. I feel so lonely, sometimes, now that you 
are away, and often find myself listening for the 
sound of your feet or the tones of your voice. But 
it is so much better for you to be where you are. 
I know that you are studying faithfully, and im- 
proving yourself, and this thought helps me to 
bear the separation cheerfully. 

I read a part of your letter to Mrs. Warfield, who 
called this morning. I heard her sigh once or 
twice, and fancied that she did not look happy 
when I finished reading. I hope Clara is a studi 
ous girl, and not so wild and thoughtless as when 
at home. When children are away from their 
parents, their hearts go out after them with more 
than usual tenderness, and if they hear only what 
is good about them, it makes them feel very happy, 
but if any bad report comes, it hurts and distresses 
them sorely. For this, if for ne other reason, boys 
and girls, when they go away to school, should be 
very careful not 
if known, would give pain to loving hearts at 
home. 

You need not be afraid of getting the ill-will of 
Katy Wing and Lou Elder, so long as you feel 
kindly toward them. They will see this kindness 
in your face and manner, and it will soften them 
toward you. They know, as well as you do, that 
their tricks upon other girls and breaking of rules 
are not right, and if you maintain a strict obedi- 
ence, without putting on the self-approving and 
rebuking airs that some young ladies assume, you 
will have their respect, and may be able to lead 
them by your modest but firm example into better 
ways. 

You must be very patient with Lina Blaine. She 
is such a trial, you say. But think how little 
chance she has had at home! Think, too, how 
different she is from you—bhow quick and hot her 
temper is! 


to do or say anything that, 


If quick-tempered men and women 
find it difficult, and often nearly impossible, to con 
trol themselves, think how hard it must be fora 
little girl like Lina! So be very patient with her. 
She is warm-hearted and generous, and you may 
gain a good influence over her; and to do good to 
any one, my dear child, is the best and noblest 
thing in the world. 

What you said to Cora Ellis was just right. She 
will be sorry for her hasty answer when she thinks 
it over. Don't let her see a shade of difference in 
your manner toward her. 
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“How would mother 


feel if she knew of it?” Yes, that is the question 
every young girl should ask herself, and ask it 
very often. 

Dear Effie grows: sweeter and sweeter every day, 
and Harry is the same bright, frolicsome little fel- 
low you parted with two months ago. He sends 
ever 80 many kisses, and wants you “to tome home 
yight soon.” Bless his dear heart! He is so lov- 
ing and good. 

Your father says: ‘Tell Edith to study hard, 
and pick up all she can this year, for maybe I wont 
be able to send her to so expensive a school a great 
while longer.” 

I am beginning to feel anxious about your dear 
father. He seems troubled, and says business is 
not good. I am'most afraid of his health. He has 
no appetite, and {his strength is failing. He lies 
quiet on the lounge during almost every evening, 
talking but little, though I can see that his thoughts 
You must write to him one of your 

It always pleases him so to get 
letter from you. He \doesn’t say much about it, 
but I can see how deeply he is gratified. And 
now, Edith, my sheet is full, and I must say good- 
God bless and keep you, my precieus 

MorTHeER. 


are very busy. 
sweetest letters. 


night. 

child! 
—08@400-—_— 

THE HARD LESSON, 

“ (\H, dear!” sighed Lucy Orne, as she rested one 

() cheek on her upraised hand and looked out 
wearily from the window; “I shall never get this 
lesson, and there’s no use in trying.” 

“Not much use, my dear,” said her mother, whe 
came in at the moment and heard what she said, 
Until that 
changes you had better shut up your book.” 

“And lose my place in the class, and get a bad 
mark!” returned Lucy, the trouble on her face 
growing deeper. 

“No; that doesn’t follow.” 

“It will follew if I don’t have my lesson. 
Bancroft never lets us eff. 


“while in your present state of mind. 


Miss 
She marks us for every- 
thing.” 
“Oh, as to the said Lucy’s mother, 
She spoke cheerfully, 
“ You must get rid of one 


“that will be all right.’ 
and in a confident way. 
or two companions—false friends who are not wise 
counsellors.” 

uucy looked at her mother in surprise. 

“ False friends ! 
plexity coming into her face. 


” she exclaimed, a shade of per- 


“Doubt and Discouragement are not good com 
panions, my child.” 

“Oh! 
pass from her brow. 


I understand.” The shadows began te 
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THE HOME 


“You have 
one,” said Mrs. 


“ Maybe I have,” answered Lucy. 


mastered harder lessons than this 


Orne. 


dea] harder. But 
then you were helped, not hindered, by your com 


“T know you have—a great 
panions.” 

“No one helps me, mother. I always get my 
lessons—every word 
looked burt. 

Mrs. Orne smiled. 


of them—tmyself.” Lucy 
Then Lucy understood what 
she meant, and light came back into her faee. 

“The companions of my mind, or spirit, you 
mean?” 

“Yes; and they were neither Doubt nor Dis 
couragement, you may be sure; but Confidence and 
Good Resolution. When the former 
and invite the latter to come in, all will be right 


you banish 
again, and your lesson so easily learned that you 
will wonder it ever seemed hard.” 

eaid Lucy, with a 
half-playful, half-serious smile, as she put her arms 
about her mother’s neck and kissed her. 


‘You are a wise woman,” 
“T won- 
der how you know so much!” 

“T am a great many years older,” replied Mrs. 
Orne, “and ought to know more than my little 
And now, if she will shut her book and go 
into tle garden among 


girl. 
the flower-beds, and stay 
for half an hour, she will come back in a fresh and 


/ 
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cheerful state of mind, and in good and helpful 
company. 
that 
You commenced studying this lesson,” added the 


Then she will find her lesson so easy to 


learn she will wonder it ever seemed hard, 


mother, ‘“‘too soon after dinner. The brain and 


the stomach do not work well at the same time; 
and almost always, when they attempt to do so, 
hinder each other.” 

Lucy shut her book and ran out into the garden, 
where she spent half an hour in tying up the flowers 
Then she came back with 
glowing cheeks and a mind fresh and cheerful. 
The task did not seem hard, for Good Resolution 


and weeding the beds. 


and Confidence were her companions, and they not 
only made the lesson look quite easy, but they 
helped her to get it. 

“I know every word!” she exclaimed, coming 
into her mother’s room. 

“Of that hard lesson?” said Mrs. Orne, smiling. 

“Oh, it wasn’t bard! Why, it was so easy it 
almost learned itself!” 

“Your state of mind made all the difference, my 
“Tt was dull and 


discouraged when I found you trying in vain to 


dear,”’ answered the mother. 
understand the lesson, and would not act; but, after 
a little change and refreshment, it grew bright and 
confident, and the task was easy that seemed im- 


possible before.”—Children’s Hour. 
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EDITED BY A LADY. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE HOME AND 
SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


LL young people like games, and we have 

seen people of maturer years lay aside their 
dignity for a time and join in them with a rest 
that it really did one good to see. 

We last month mentioned the reception of « 
pretty little volume called “The American Home 
Book,” which contains a large number of games and 
amusements for children of all ages, We wish we 
had received it earfier, that we might give our 
readers the benefit of extracts from it, to be turned 
to account during the holidays. But there are still 
long evenings, in which social and home circles 


will meet, the members of which will be glad of ¢ 


new deyices for passing the time. 
an amusing game called 


We give first 


CONS EQUENCER,. 


This is a quiet game. All assemble around a ‘ 


tabla Each person mast have a half sheet of note 
paper and a pencil. All are requested to write an 
adjective expressing either a good or a bad quality 
in a man’s character. Each one then turns over 


and creases down the place written upon, and all ) 


VOL. XL.—20, 


change papers. 
man’s name, and turns it down, and all change 
papers again. Then another word of quality, ap- 
plying to a lady, is written, and all the papers are 


Each one then writes a gentle- 


turned down and changed as before. Then a lady’s 
Then a place where they met 
then what he said to her; then what she said to 
him; then the “consequences.” The paper must 
be turned down every time and changed, and no 
one must read what the others have written. When 
all are finished, some person collects and reads the 


name is written. 


papers. Some are absurd, and others happen very 


correctly. For instance, they might read thus: 
“The clumsy Mr. Snooks met the beautiful Miss 
Primrose at a ball. He asked her if she liked 
turnips; she sighed and hung her head, and said, 
‘If mamma is willing.’ 
the gave him a box on the ear. 
were too sad to relate.” 


He gave her a bouquet ; 
The consequences 


THE TRAVELLER’S’ ALPHABET 
Is also an amusing game. The players sit'in a 
row, and the first says, “I am going on a journey 
to Annapolis,” or any place beginning with an A. 
The one seated next to her says, “‘ What shall 
you do there?” The verbs‘and mouns im the an- 
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swer must begin with A. But as example is better 
than any directions, we will relate to you howa 
party of children played it: 

Elien. I am going on a journey to Albany. 

Louisa. What shall you do there? 

Ellen. Ask for apples and apricots. 

Louisa. | am going to Boston. 

Frank. What will you do there? 

Louisa. Buy bonnets and buns. 
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5. Is it for private use or public. 
Public. 
6. Does it exist in England or out of it? 
In England. 
kind? 
Single. 
8. Is it historical, or only existent at present ? 
Both. 


7. Is it single, or are there others of the same 


Frank. Lam going to College. 9. For ornament or use? 


Susan. What will you do there? 3oth. 

Frank, Cut capers. 10. Has it any connection with the person of the 
Susan. I am going to Dover. king? 

Sara. What will you do there? No. 


11. Is it carried, or does it support itself? 
The former. 


Susan. Dress dolls. 
Sara. I am going to Erie. 
Russell. What will you do there? 
Sara. Eat eggs. 
Russell. lam going to Fairhaven. 
Grace. What will you do there ? progress of the game.] 
Russell. Feed fawns with frogs. 13. Was it used at the coronation? 
Grace. Lam going to Greenbush. Yes. 
Howard. Whst will you do there ? 14. In the hall or abbey ? 
Grace. Give gold to girls, Probably in both; certainly in the abbey. 
Howard. I am going to Hanover. 
Mary. What will you do there ? 

od. Hunt with hounds and horses. 

party went through the alphabet in the 

e manner. Whoever could not answer readily it not in some parts a compound of a vegetable 
and a mineral ? 

Exclusively of a vegetable nature. 

17. What is its shape? 

THE GAME OF TWENTY QUESTIONS ticular; not counted.) 
Is really one of the best and most ingenious of ; 17. Is it decorated pee simple? 
games. A person fixes his nfind upon some article ¢ Simple. 
or subject which the other must discover in not ( 18. Is it used at the ordinary ceremonial of the 
more than twenty questions. The object of the § JJonge of ‘Commons or House of Lords? 
thoughts must not be an abstract idea, or anything No. 
80 occult, or scientific, or technical, as to be beyond 19. Is it ever used by either House? 
the reasonable information of the company, but ‘ No. ; 
something well known to the present day or to 20. Is it generally stationary or movable? 
general history. It may be, for example, any , Movable. 
name of renown, ancient or modern, or any well. Answer guessed correctly at the end of the 
known work or memorial of art, but not a mere 5 twentieth question: “ The Wand of the Lord High 
event, as a battle, for instance. Steward.” 

Mr. Pitt is said to have once succeeded in this ‘ As the compiler of this article used to play this 
game when the subject was—The Stone upon } game when a child, the questions were required 0 
which Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, stood ) be in guch form that they could be answered by a 
when he struck down Wat Tyler, in Richard IT.’s ( simple affirmatiye or negative. This form requires 
time. ‘ much more skill and care on the part of the ques- 

In a game in which Mr. Canning was the ques- ) tioner; still, the twenty questions always proved 
tioner, the questions and answers were as fol- amply sufficient from which to derive @ correct 
answer. 


12. Does it pass by succession ? 
[Not answered, on account of uncertainty; but, 


by agreement, the question was counted one in the 


15. Does it belong specially to the coronation, or 
is it used at other times? 

It is used at other times. 

16. Is it exelusively of a vegetable nature, or is 


r due time was allowed, must either pay a for- ) 
feit or suffer some penalty. ) 
Objected to as too par- 


—~ 


lows: 
1. Does what you have thought belong to the 
animal or vegetable kingdom ? 


? 
( 
‘ THE GIANTESS. 

) A tall lad is dressed in a petticoat. Then a large 
To the vegetable. ¢ umbrella is covered with a gown and cloak, a ball 
2. Is it manmufaetured or unmanufactured ? | fora head is placed on the top of the umbrella- 


Manufactured. stick above the dress, and a bonnet and thick veil 
3. Is it a solid or a liquid? put on it. The umbrella is partially opened, so 
A solid. that its sticks set out the dress and clonk asa 
4. Is it a thing entire in itself or in parts? erinoline does. The player gets under it, and, 


Entire. holding the handle up as high as he can, appears 
















grees. 





THE DWARF. 

A young lady’s hands are to be put into a child’s 
socks and little shoes. She is to disguise her face 
as effectually as possible. She must then put on a 
bonnet, shawl, ete. Another player stands behind 
her and passes her arms around her, They stand 
n a window; the curtains are drawn s0 as to eon 
ceal the young lady behind entirely, except her 
arms, and a table is placed in front of both. The 
front player puts her hands, dressed as feet, on the 
table; the one behind supplies arms and hands to 
the figure, and, if well managed, when the visitors 
are assembled “to see the dwarf whe tells for- 
tunes,” they will be struck by the illusion of the 
pigmy standing upon the table. The dwarf is ex 
pected to be funny enough to make the guests 
laugh heartily. 

In concluding this article, we subjoin a para 
graph or two cut from an exchange, in which a 
game is described which will not only prove amus- 
ing, but useful as well, inasmuch as it will culti 
vate habits of observation : 

When I used to keep school, my boys would 
play a game with an Icelandic name—they called 
it Cekwik. Now, this is the way to play Cekwik. 
One boy arranges ten or twelve things in the pass- 
age, by the door—say a mat, a boot, a brush, a hat, 
& cane, a broom, a book, a strap, a shawl, and a 
chair. Then ten or fifteen other boys form in one 
rank, single file, and trot “ double quick” past the 
open door, to see what they can see. Some see 
only two, others ten things; trot by the door again, 
and so learn to play Cekwik. 

Robert Houdin and his son, the celebrated 
French Magigians, had wonderful eyes for Cek- 
wik. One day they passed just once through a 
library, on their way to a nobleman’s drawing- 
room, where they were to show their wonders. 
The father blindfolded the son, and then went 
into the library with him, and asked his blinded 
son, “‘ What books are these?” The son answered, 
“ The works of Buffon.” “ How many volumes?” 
“Nine.” “How bound?” “ Half calf, gold bands, 
broad.” And so they went on, shelf after shelf 
father and son—til] the nobleman and his guests 
thought the son could see when blindfolded. But 
no! Robert and his son could play Cekwik, that’s 
all. 


——_0 > 00—— 


Music as an agent for promoting health is of 
high value. If inyalids would devote an hour or 
two daily to practising vocal music, it would often 
restore them to health. Persons with weak lungs 
may thus ward off fatal lung disease. The effect 
on both body and mind is excellent. 
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like a gigantic woman. Somebody knocks at the 

loor to pretend there is an arrival; the door opens, 

and in walks the giantess, to the amazement of the 

company. It has a good effect to enter holding 
y 


the umbrella naturally, and then raise it by de- 








A RHYMING LETTER. 
YHE following letter by William Cowper, the 
poet, is not to be found in the published vol 
umes of his works. It is quite a literary curiosit 


Dunalle n, N. de C. 


“My Very Dear Frienn: “I am going to send 
what, when you have read, you may shake y« 
head and say, I suppose there is nobody knows 
whether what I have got be verse or not. By the 
tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme; but if it 
be, did you ever see, of late or.yore, such a ditty 
before? I have written of charity, not for popu 
d, 


and if the reviewer should say, to be sure, the gen 





larity, but, as well as I could, in hopes to do go 


tleman’s muse wears Methodist shoes, you may 
know by her pace, and her talk about grace, that 
she and herbard have little regard for taste and 
fashion, and ruling passion, and the hoydening 
play of the modern day; and though she @#sume a 
borrowed plame, and now and then wear a tittering 
air, it is only her plan to catch all she ean, the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way; by a produ 

tion on a new construetion, she has baited a trap, 
in hopes to snap, all that may come, with a sugar 
plum. His opinion in’this will not be amiss; it is 
what I intend, my principal end; and if I succeed, 
and folks should read, till a few are brought toa 
serious thought, I shall think I am paid for what 
I have said, and all I have done, thongh I have 
run many @ time after a rhyme, and as far from 
hence to the end of my sense, and by hook or by 
crook write another book, if I live and am here an- 
other year. I have heard before of a room with a 
floor laid upon strings, and such like things, with 
so much art in every part, that when you were in 
you were forced to begin a minute pace, w 
air and a grace, swimming about, now in and now 
out, with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, with 
out pipe or string or any such thing. And now I 
have writ, in a rbyming fit, what will make you 
dance, and as you advance will keep you still, 
though against your will, dancing all the day, alert 
and gay, till you come to an end of what | have 
penned, which you may do, ere madam and you are 
quite worn out with jiggling about, I take my leave, 
and here you receive a bow most profound, down to 


the ground, from your humble me, w. C” 
—— 207,02 — 


“Tae happiness derived from doing deeds of 
kindness is the sweetest, the purest, and the most 
lasting of all human enjoyments. The vilest sin 
ner breathing, if he has ever performed a benevo 
lent act in the course of his life, knows this to be 
true. How strange, then, that so many thousands 
should ruin health, fortune and reputatien, in pur- 
suit of pleasures that turn to ashes in the end, 
while they utterly neglect this source of enjoyment, 
accessible to all, and which not only brightens life, 
but softens the sting of death!” 
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HONORARY DEGREES. 
A late writer has said that there are not more 
fhan twenty-five persons in the United States 


) 


\ 


worthy to bear the honorary title of LL.D., nor ‘ 


more than one hundred who can write D.D. after 
their names, if the words they indicate have any 


) very old.’ 


until we have two hundred Doctors of Law and , 
more than two thousand Doctors of Divinity. Titles ( 


that once indicated the most extensive learning 


and the highest scholarship—gained after long > 


penn of devetion sn aeyyand-haptonnd es sem worthy of ‘LL.D.,’ buat for the present would be 


and highly-prized honors, are now given, in too 


many instances, for a consideration, and have come ) 


to mean so little that some of our most eminent 


} of it as a stepping-stone to the other.’ 


scholars to whom degrees were offered have, out of , 


self-respect, declined them, 


The loose and reprehensible way in which hono- ‘ 
) ceived an offer from a man high in position, to sell 


rary degrees are conferred by too many of our 
American colleges, is deseribed by a writer in the 


Methodist. The extract we give from his article, ‘ 
will surprise many. As far the targest number of | 
colleges in the United States are under the control , 


of religious denominations, the ease as it stands is 
the more to be regretted. From men who profess 
to be governed by high Christian principles, so- 


ciety has a right to look for better things. The 
writer says: 


“ Most of our American colleges make, at least, 


‘ of the college granting it. 


real meaning; and yet our colleges have gone on ( health. 


granting, year after year, these high distinctions | ™ of the country have the reading of the doctor's 


“This reminds me of an agent of one of the 
Western colleges who secured from an elderly lady 
a large donation to be paid at her death. In 
making the announcement to the members of his 
Synod, he said: ‘The best part of it is, she is 
This was some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, and the good lady seems yet to be in perfect 
It may be some years before the young 


books. 

“ Many persons have the beldness to make direct 
application for themselves, and wonder why their 
requests are not granted. A minister of these 
United States wrote to a college president that he 
wanted a degree very much—that he felt himself 


satisfied with a simple ‘D.D.,’ and added: ‘ The 
latter (D.D.) is so common that I can only think 
I might 
add that the man was not even a college graduate. 
He was admired for his frankness, but his request 
was not granted. 

“ Two years ago, one, at least of our colleges re- 


for them any number of honorary degrees ‘at 
prices to make it an inducement for you to accept 
my offer.’ 

“ The degree of ‘ LL.D.’ was worth from three to 
five hundred doliars, depending on the reputation 
The degree of ‘ D.D.’ 


‘ was worth from fifty to one hundred dollars; while 


an ‘A.M.’ would only bring twenty-five to fifty 
dollars. The plan seemed such a feasible mefhod 
of increasing a smal! endowment, that a member of 


) the faculty at once moved to sell forty ‘LL.Ds.’ at 


? five hundred dollars each, to endow the chair of 


some pretext of granting degrees on merit, yet not , 


a few will give their highest honors to any general 
or public officer who will honor them with his pre- 
sence at commencement. While, then, many de- 
grees are given on merit alone, many are sold 
directly or indirectly. In such cases, the seller 
and the buyer are also sold. I donot mean thata 
regular bargain of sale is made (though I have rea- 
sen to believe that even this is done at times), but 
that often something is urged as an inducement 
which gives to the transaction the appearance of a 
sale. A few examples taken from my own expe- 
rience, or cases of which I have full particulars, 
may help to show the charaeter of some honorary 
degrees, and perhaps also the character of some of 
the applicants. 

“A college campus needed grading. It was a 
rugged knoll without trees or other adornments. 
A friend of the college generously offered to super- 
intend the work. It was well done. Trees were 
planted, and the whole much beautified. The man 
modestly asked fora ‘ D.D.,’ and the trustees could 
not refuse it. 

“ An application was made to one of our institu- 
tions for a doctorate for a minister who had long 
and ably served the Church. The recommenda- 


tions were satisfactory, but it was added, as a still ( 
( and senators recommend men as in every way 


further inducement, that the brother had a very 
valuable library which he desired to give to the 
college if they would give the degree. As all 
eolleges need libraries, what board of trustees could 
resist the temptation? 
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Law; two hundred ‘ D.Ds.’ at one hundred dollars, 
to establish the chair of Theology, and four hun- 
dred ‘ A.Ms.’ at fifty dollars, for the chair of Libe- 
ral Arts. Sixty thousand dollars were to be realized 
before other colleges should learn the joke, and by 
competition put down the price. 

“For some reason, this grand scheme died in 
that faculty meeting, and I am the first to divulge 


) these buried secrets. 


“College faculties and college trustees are not 


) wholly to blame in this matter—although, if a bad 


) suffers, 


; bishops and doctors of divinity. 


selection for honors is made, the college alone 
As these degrees are not always given to 
persons who have a reputation to recommend them, 
our college officers cannot be expected to know all 
who want them, and hence must rely upon the 
names signed to the papers of application. If two 
or three bishops and a half-dozen of our well-known 
ministers will sign a man’s petition, it will be sure 
to pass, no matter if the candidate were never 
heard of before. Such a case ef ree not long 
sinee. No member of the faculty had ever heard 
of the man, but he was highly recommended by 
His letter of ac- 
ceptance, about one page in length, contained six 


( misspelt words and one or two mistakes in gram- 


mar. As long as bishops and governors, judges 


worthy for the highest scholastic honors, 60 long 
will degrees be granted to persons who were un- 
known before to boards of trustees or readers of 
our papers, 





—_~ a ann ii 


“These are samples of the requests recetved 
every year by our institutions of learning. Men 
become infatuated with the idea of having high- 
sounding letters after their names, and will not 
take no for an answer. More than one applica- 
tion ends with the words: ‘ Please let me know at 
once if you can grant this request, for, if not, I 
must apply to some other institution.’ No wonder 
that some of our best scholars refuse the honors.” 


—_~2— 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

It must be gratifying to all the friends of tem- 
perance to see the newly-awakened interest in that 
subject in the Catholie Church. Years ago the 
venerable Father Mathew did what he could for 
the cause. But after that good man died, the in- 
terest he had aroused in the temperance cause 
seemed to wane, But now it has brightened up 
again. Priests are preaching boldly against liquor 
selling, and recommending total abstinence to their 
parishioners; and under their patronage temper- 
ance societies are being formed in the different 
parishes, which, beside the immediate good they 
may accomplish, are likely to produce still greater 
results in the future, from their influence over the 
rising generation. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Bayley—who, by the 
way, has just been transferred by order of the Pope 
to the vacant archepiscopal see of Baltimore— 
made a recent address in Jersey City before the 
Catholic State Total Abstinence Union Societies. 
His address is plain, straightforward, and practical, 
and deserving of the consideration of Protestants 
as well as Catholics. 

In the course of his remarks, in referring to the 
impracticability of inspection and license laws for 
the regulation of liquor-selling, the Right Rev. 
Bishop says: 

“A real ingpection of liquers and wines—so 
effective, that nothing coald be sold but what was 
pure—would, in my opinion, put a stop to two 
thirds of the intemperance that exists among us. 
Any real good government should enforce a rigid 
and effective inspection of liquors, or else not allow 
them to be sold at all. The very object of govern- 
ment is to protect the lives and well-being of its 
citizens. Our city authorities make stringent laws, 
and to a certain extent enforce them, against sell- 
ing bad meat and deeayed vegetables. How much 
more important is it that they should hinder the 
sale of drinks that corrupt the blood, madden the 
brain, and lead directly to the most horrible crimes 
and widespread misery. But there is no use of 
talking about this. In this country it could not be 
carried out. In those countries where it is done, 
the inspectors are accountable to the government 
and would be turned out of office if they did not 
do their duty. Here they would be turned out if 
they did their duty, or even attempted to do it. 
The necessities of party are regarded as of more 
importance than the protection of the people 
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Dd 


against wholesale poisoning! For what are 
‘liquors’ made up of Fusel Oil, and Vitriol, and 


Turpe ntine, and Tobac eo Ju ice , and even Stry« h nine, 


? 


but MOST DEADLY Poisons? 

“T once made an effort in conjunction with some 
clergymen in Newark to break up what are known 
as the low rum-shops in that place. Several Pro- 
testant gentlemen co-operated with us; but the 
authorities there only thought of their political 
connections, and would give us no help; so our 
efforts failed.” 

The Bishop does not seem yet quite prepared to 
recommend total abstinence as the best sourse to 
be pursued under a// circumstances. Nevertheless 
he advises those to whom “strong drink is a 
temptation and a danger,” to avoid moderate drink- 
ing, that half-way house to drunkenness. He 
says: 

“Tf I had time I would like to enforce upon 
your minds the great Christian and Catholic prin- 


ciple of the duty of avoiding the occasion of sin. 


Remember that when a man finds out that strong 


, 
f 


drink is a temptation, and danger, and cause ¢ 
sin to him, he is bound, under pain of mortal sin, 
not to allow it to touch his lips, I might almost say 
not to go near the emell of it. his simple but most 
important principle of our religion, which every 
one of us should understand and bring home to 
himself, obliges each one of us, to whom drink is 
& proximate occasion of sin, to ToTAL ABSTINENCE, 
whether we have taken the pledge or not.” 

Jelieving, as we do, that “strong drink is a 
temptation and danger and cause of sin” to sill 
who indulge in it, therefore, our interpretation of 
his injunction is, that total abstinence is obligatory 
upon all. 

In h 


Bayley will have ample opportunity to exercice a 


is future position of archbishop, Bishop 


widespread influence in favor of temperance and 
sobriety ; and we cannot but rejoice that one who 
seems inclined to give his influence on the right 


side has been called to so responsible a post. 
—~oe———— 


A USEFUL INVENTION. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing in operation 
a novel as well as useful invention, designed to 
move beds and. patients in hospital wards to any 
part of the building, without giving the least jar 
to the patient, The rough manner of moving the 
beds by the old way, which required four assist- 
ants, was often the occasion of great suffering to 
the patient; and in some cases it was almost im- 
possible to move them at all. 

This apparatus consists of a low car or frame 
mounted on four three-inch wheels, with rubber 
bands around them, upon this lower frame is placed 
another, or stretcher-like frame, which is raised or, 
lowered by an iron serew running the entire length 
of the car, and worked by a crank, at one end, to 
which is attached an endless chain, the rod work- 
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ing hinged levers on the under part of the upper 
frame. This apparatus is run under the bed, and 
with a few turns of the crank, the upper frame is 
elevated sufficient to lift the bed from the floor, 
which now resting upon noiseless wheels, can be 
moved wherever desired and without the least jar 
to the patient. 

We saw a patient, who had just undergone a 
severe operation, at the time of our visit, moved a 
considerable distance, after being placed on this 
apparatus, and carried to his ward without causing 
the least pain. 

Such an invention has long been needed in hos- 
pitals and other institutions where the sick and 
wounded have to be moved, and we congratulate 
the inventor, Dr. Morton, of this city, and go will 
every sufferer in the Pennsylvania Hospital, where 
it has first been introduced, on the successful appli- 
eation of this invention. 

The doctor, who is one of the visiting surgeons 
of this hospital, has also introduced another useful 
appliance, “ The hospital- ward dressing-carriage.” 
This is a complete dressing apparatus on wheels, 
by which everything necessary for cleansing and 
dressing wounds, ete., is carried. It has been in- 
troduced into all of the principal hospitals in this 
country, as well as in those of Europe. A visit to 
the hospital by those interested will not fail to be 
interesting as well as instructive. 


—?o 


LISTENING. 
(See Engraving.) 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
List to my pretty white bird, 
My darling, my dove, my fairy! 
jh, say was there ever heard 
A footstep so soft, so airy? 
Was there ever a voice so sweet? 
Or a laugh so like silver ringing? 
Were there ever such wingéd feet 
Over the blossoms springing ? 


A jubilant, childish throng 
Around my darling are playing ; 
She joins in their sport and song 
As over the grass they’re straying. 
They look in her bright, sweet face, 
They smooth down her golden tresses ; 
They watch her wondrous grace, 
They smother her with caresses. 


Oh, my bird, my blossom, my pearl, 
With a footstep so light and airy; 
My dainty, delicate girl, 
With the face and form of a fairy! 
Will you stay with me always ?—stay 
And fill my whole life with gladness ? 
Or will you vanish away, 
And leave me in gloom and sadness? 


( “servant question.” 








TO “PIPSY.” 

You know a good deal, “ Pipsy;” but, did you 
ever work out? You seem to have always man- 
aged some way to get along in the world. without 
being anybody's hired help. It isa pity you could 


) not give us afew chapters on this subject from 


personal experience; you would have such a de- 
lightful chance of seeing into “ other people’s win- 
dows,” too. But perhaps this question of help does 
not trouble you as it does the people East. A great 
many families have taken their meals at hotels 
this summer because they could not get help; and 
I say I am glad of it; good enough for them; 
serves them right: because I have been help. 

Now, Pipsy, do your eyes snap, and do you feel 
terribly insulted because I have asked you if you 
ever “ worked out?” You wont get mad, though, 
if you are the right kind of a woman. 

We need some women different from the majority 
of American women to set the world right on this 
Hadn't you better give up 
Deacon Skiles and investigate this troublesome 
question ? Yours, P, M. &. 


—— +> — 


Wer have received from W. H. Boner & Co., 
Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., two pieces of 


) music, one instrumental, the other vocal; the 


former “ La Vollitta,” a Mazurka, by R. Mattiozzi, 
the latter “The Garden of Roses.”” The words of 
this song are by Wm. Story, and the music by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel. It is arranged for either soprano or 
alto voices. 


— 0 — 


ga “ Home Macazixe” and “ Tae CaitpRren’s 
Hovr” for 1873, $3.25, with the “ Christian Graces” 


FREE. 
—— +2 


OUR SERIAL STORY FOR NEXT YEAR. 


We announce with pleasure that we have 
made arrangements, at considerable cost, to 
receive the advance sheets of the new story, by 


EDWARD GARRETT, 


The popular author of “ Occupations of a Re- 
tired Life,” “ Premium Paid to Experience,” etc. 
It is called 


“CROOKED PLACES.” 


In a supplement to the December Home 
MAGAZINE we shal! give the opening chapters 


2 of this beautiful story. These chapters will be 
) repeated in the January number, so that all 
° new subseribers for next year will get the story 
2 complete. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1873, 


OUR NEW DEPARTURE! 


In the October number we gave, at some length, 
our plans and purposes for next year; and we now 
repeat what was then said: 

Change and improvement being the order of the day, 
we, too, are going to take a step forward and upward ; 
are going to lift the “Home Magazine” toa higher 
level, and make its influence broader, if possible, and 
more fully in harmony with the spirit of our new and 
wonderful age. 

From the beginning, it has been our effort, in 
reaching, through tis magazine, the homes of the 
people, to make those homes purer, better, and hap- 
pier. That good has been done we know from the 
thousands of heart-warm responses that come to us 
year by year. 

But our magazine has never been up to our own 
teal of what such a magazine should be. Not that 
we wished to make it heavier—duller, as some would 
say. The best lessons in life, the purest precepts, and 
the loftiest sentiments, may all be so taught and illus- 
twated as to captivate the heart and hold the thought 
with intensest interest. Poetry and fiction are so 





subtle and powerful in their influence when used for 
good, that they have taken the front rank as moral 
and religious agencies in the literature of to-day, and 
to eschew them would be as wise as for a solaier to 
cast away his most effective weapons on the eve of 
battle. 

In lifting, therefore, our magazine, as we propose, 
to a higher level, we shall not in anything lessen, but 
largely increase, we trust, its interest for all but mere 
frivolous, prurient, or aimless readers, and such as 
eare Only for amusement and false excitement. We 
shall try to make every reader more sympathetic“ 
with our common humanity; wiser and more self- 
eompelling; more obedient to heavenly order; more 
cheerful and hopeful; purer and happier—and in the 
pursuit of this end shall keep our pages as free from 
the dulness of mere preaching as from the weakness 
and vanity of fine writing 

The time has gone by for a magazine of high moral 
wid social aims to mar its pages with cuts of fashion. 
The number of papers and magazines specially de- 
voted to dressand fashion, has come to be very large ; 
and there is scarcely a family in the land into which 
they do not find their way, with their abundant illus- 
trations of prevailing styles, their paper patterns, 
and designs for needlework. The few pages we have 
been able to spare to fashion have been, of necessity, 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and almost useless en- 
croachments on space that could have been used to a 
far better and more acceptable purpose. We shall, 
therefore, drop this department altogether, and give 
in its stead a series of finely illustrated articles far 
more desirable, useful, and interesting; and we do 
not believe that we have a dozen readers who will not 
be glad of the change. 

A cheap magazine has, of necessity, to use cheap 
material and workmanship. There is no getting away 
from this. You cannot buy poundcake for the price 
of gingerbread. Every body knows this. Out of the " 
region of cheapness we mast lift the Homes MaGazine ; 
if we would give it the beauty and excellence we de- ( 


DEPARTMENT. 


sire; and so we shall advance the price from $2a 
year to $2.50, with a corresponding advance in the 
club rates. This small difference in the price to suv- 
scribers, will give us the means of largely increasing 
the attractions of our magazine, and also enable us w 
present to each subscriber a copy of “Tue Cristian 
Graces,” one of the loviiest steel engravings ever 
published. We are very sure that no magazine or 
paper will offer anything to its subscribers next year, 
that, to persons of pure taste and fine sentiment, will 
be half so attractive and desirable as “ Tus Curistian 
GRACES,” 


a’—~ Our elegant picture is now ready and will be 
mailed to ajl who send in their subscriptions for 1873, 
as soon as the subscriptions are received. Remember 
that every subscriber will get a copy of “ Tae Caristian 
Graces” free, and get it as soon as his subscription comes 
in. Every club-getter receives a copy, of course 
lubbing terms. 


o_—300--— 


OUR NEW PICTURE, “THE CHRIS- 
TIAN GRACES.” 
Free TO EVERY SuBSCRIBER FOR 1873! 
If anything sweeter, lovelier, or more attractive 
than “ Tue Curistian Graces” has yet appeared in this 


particular field of art, it has not been our good for- 
tune to see it. There have been innumerable single 


14 Charity; and groups of 





figures of Faith, H ‘ 
Faith and Hope; but this is, we believe, the only fine 
picture in which Caariry, “the greatest of these,” 
comes in as the central figure, and in a group of ideal 
faces of the loveliest type, shi: 
liest of them all. A fitting representative of our 





33 sweetest and love- 
time, when Charity is coming forward and taking her 
true place as the first and greatest of Christian 
virtues. 

We feel a special pleasure in being able to send into 
thousands of homes, as we shall soon do, this lovely 
picture ; for we know that its presence will not only 
be a perpetual delight, but an inspiration to purity 
and goodness. 

Every subscriber to the “ Home” for next year will 
receive a copy of this picture free. 

_— 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION AT 
ONCE. 

Send in clubs and single subseriptions as early as 
possible and secure first impressions of the picture. 
If you are making up clubs, send in portions as :oon 
as obtained. You will have no trouble about com- 
pleting and greatly enlarging them so soun as the 
picture is seen. 

—~e— 


RESPONSES. 

Responses to our announcement that the “Home 
Maeazing” was going to take an upward movement, 
drop its fashion department, improve the quality of 
its reading, enlarge its pages, and give more and 
better illustrations, are coming in from all directions, 
and with a heartiness of approval that is gratifying in 
the extreme. Clubs and single subscriptions have 
begun to flow in far in advance of the usual time, and 
everything promises a largely increased circulation 
for 1873. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































ADVERTISERS’ 


WEDDING INVITATIONS this season will 
be issued upon delicate cream-tinted paper with en- 
velopes ond ecards to correspond. During a visit to 
Dreka’s extensive card engraving and stationery es- 
tablishment on Chestnut St., we were much astonished 
and amused at the variety offered in this line, and 
would advise a visit to any one interested. 


LADY’S FURNISHING GOODS.—Particu- ( 


lar attention is called to Wm. T. Hopkins’s ad- 
vertisement of Lady’s Furnishing Goods, to be 
found on the last two pages of this issue. The ex- 
tent of his assortment, and quality and prices, will 
commend themselves to all fayoring him with an ex- 
amination of them. Besides which, as a means of 
bringing his business, and the advantages he can 
atter customers, prominensy to the notice of as many 
families as possible, he is furnishing yearly subscrip- 
tions to this periodical to his customers rreg, or at 
mere nominal prices, in accordance with the notice 
at the end of his advertisement. 





NUTRINA AS A DIET.—Nutrina and Nutri- 
ette are prepared from Wheat, and contain all the 
elements of nutrition necessary for a vigorous and 
healthful manhood, in the requisite pe pe to 
rive strength, tone, and vigor to mental and physical 
oryanism 

To all of sedentary habits, Nutrina is a diet of su- 
per-excellence, and its virtues make it, in some form, 
a favorite article of daily food, Sold by al) Grocers. 





EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS throughout 
the country will find in the stock of Bargh, Warren & 


Co., whose advertisement will be found in this num- ( 
ber, a full and complete assortment of news and book , 


papers, Manilla, colered cover and poster papers, and 
every kind of papers used for job printing. We re- 
commend this house to our friends, with full confi- 
dence in their ability and fairness. 

HARRISSON GRAMBO, Banker and Broker, 
530 Walnut street, Phila,, invests funds on real estate 
security at high rates of interest, and with absolute 
security from loss. He is also largely engaged ih 
banking in all its branches. 

— 

WANAMAKER & BROWN’S SUMMER 

SUITS.—Oak Hall, corner of Sixth and Market, is 


the place to get them, ready made, or to order. Per- ‘ 


sons living at a distance from Philadelphia can have 
samples of goods sent them, with easy rules for mea 
surement, 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE.—A single applica- 
tion renders the hair, no matter how stiff and dry, 
soft and glossy for several days. It is conceded to be 
the best and cheapest hair dressing in the world. It 








; 


,) 


5 


es 


isa cooling vegetable oil ; has great penetrating affinity ? 


for the human skin; and is absorbed rapidly. It re- 
moves dandruff, and prevents the hair from falling 
out. No one who tries it will, we are sure, return to 
the use of any other preparation. 

— 

WARFIELD’S SELF-WASHING SOAP. 
—“A housekeeper” says, that tor cleaning silverware 
she finds “ WakFIELp’s CoLp- WarerR Se_r-Wasuine Soar” 
better than anything she has ever tried. She washes 
the article in a strong suds, and after rinsing it in 
clean water, wipes it dry; when it is as bright as if 
polished with the finest powder, and at a third the 
coset of time and labor. 





ASTHMA.—Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of “Upham’s Asthma Cure,” on another page, 
It is a standard preparation, and has never failed to 
do all that is claimed for it. A cireular of testimo- 
nials sent free to any address, 
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We desire to call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Great “‘Saponace: us Zula,” to be 
found on third page. It is said by those who have 
used it to be the greatest preserver and beautifier of 
the teeth ever iteoduens We trust our numerous 
readers who desire to possess a pretty set of teeth 
will not fail to give “ ZuLa” a trial. 





J. M. STODDART & CO., 733 Sansom St, 
Philadelphia, announce an unprecedented demand 
for Mr. Arthur’s new book, “ Three Years in a Man- 
Trap.” They say that no subscription book has in #0 
short a time sold so largely. See their advertise- 
ment. 





ADVERTISING DIRECTORY. 
Front of Magarine. 
Baron, Warren & Co., Paper Manufacturers,......Page 1 
B. G. ATKINSON, Gents’ Furnishing GO0dS,....-.-00+++0 
W. Mircone.. M’ Auster, Musical Boxes, 
G. B, Sxyper & Co. Carpets, Oil-Cloths, etc 
Haxrrisson Guano, Banker and Broker.. 
Wueeter & Wiison Sewine Macutre.,..... 
Porter & Coares, Publishers,........ 
Wanamaker & Brown, Clothing, 
Dovat & Hunter, Lithographers,......-++++ 
James W. Queen & Co., Optical Instrument 
8. Crowrner, Solar Gas Generator 
Wanrizip’s Co_p- Waren Soar,....... 
Goutp & Fiscagk, Pianos and Organs, 
8. I. Docxsrapgnr, “ Zula,” ........0<0000 
Barny’s Booxs ror Practical Mer, 
Lewis Lapomus & Co., Jewellers, c.cc..c.ccecseececceceeeeenees 
8. C. Upnam, Asthma Cure and Delipatory Powder,... 
W. H. Bongr & Co., Music...........00. 
J. Hoover, Chromos,... ........--«. 7 
Winner & Co., Artist's Emporium, 
J. M.Sroppaat & Go., Books,............. 
E. M, Brvog, Estey’s Cottage Organs,.....-ssereereenee 
Back of Magazine 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts,......cscccessserrereseseeeee I 
Barmete’s CoComind, ....<.-.000- serccreaasseoedovereoonete soveepoct nce 1 
Peake, Opdycke & Co., Dress Goods and Trimmings, 1 
Kidder’s Pastilles....... PEL aR dS 
Florence Sewing Machine, 
Marcy’s Sciopticon,........... 
Horace Waters, Pianos, etc 
F. K. Phoenix, Plants, etc., .......... 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Agents wanted 
Henry T. Williams, Flowers,.......c.c..ccsessees 
Warfield’s Cold Water Soap, 
The Great Lightning Ink Eraser,. 
L. L, Fairchild, Newspaper Clubs 
tL SS ic a 
8.8. Wood & Oo., Agents wanted,......... 
“La Perle” Manf'g Co., Agents wanted 
Domestic Sewing Machine,....--:c« 
ert Hand Stamp............ 
Carbolic Salve,....... iaaleceneh 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazir 
National Publishing Go........... 
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Dr, Fitler's Rheumatic Syrup,...--.-+--r00 rcibiaemmesns 
Dr. G. R. Starkey, Compound Oxygen Treatment.... 
Wm. Flint & Co., Agents wanted,...........00.0ccee 


K. V. Curtis, Agents wanted.,........ 
G. Stinson & Co., AMents WANted,......0-cerereeeenseeenceenee 
J. M. Stoddart & Co., Three Years in a Man-Trap..... 
James W. Lauderbach, Wood Engraver........ “ 
J. M. Stoddart & Co., “ Orange Blossoms,” se 
Great Reduction in Price of Steel Engravings,........ 
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Quver. 
Dreka, Stationer and Card Engraving,..............- weote 
George W. Jackson, Ice Cream and Dining Rooms, 
J, H. Bchenck & Son, Pulmonic Cand Yye.usererrereeevers 
Nutrio Manufacturing Co,, Papoma,.......++ . 







Warfield’s Cold- Water Soap............. 
De Haven & Bro., Railroad . 
The State Insurance CO, .ceccessecsssccecresessever es ses cuv eee ere 
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